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Curfory Reflettions on the Means of preventing Emigration from 
the Highlands. 
Sir, 


J Oxserve in your laft Number, a very eo queftion put 


by that worthy gentleman, Mr Dempiter, relative to emi- 
gration from the Highlands of this country ; alfo, the corre- 
fpondence betwixt him and Sir John Sinclair, Baronet, con+ 
cerning the enlargement of farms, which is certainly conneét- 
ed with the queftion alluded to. Although I by no means con- 
fider myfelf as fully up to all the caufes which have produced 
emigration, confequently imperfeétly qualified for pointing out 
the beft means of preventing it ; yet, in the event of nothing bet- 
ter being fent, 1 requeft that the following curfory reflections 
may be fubmitted, as early as poflible, to the confideration of your 
readers. 

The Highlands of Scotland, like all other uncultivated diftri&s 
where manufactures are not introduced, mult neceflarily poflefs 
a fuperfluous population, and, even in the ordinary courfe of af+ 
fairs, be obliged to throw off periodically a certain proportion of 
that fuperfluity, in order that the inhabitants who remain may 
enjoy the means of fubfiftence. This, in faét, has happened 
for a long time paft, without attra€ting much notice, be- 
caufe the operation took place in a gradual and filent manner: 
but fince the complete abrogation of the feudal fyftem, and the 
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introduction of the new hufbandry, emigration has prevailed on 
a greater fcale. It has not been confined to a few individuals, 
but extendedy in many cafes, to whole clans or bodies of people ; 
andy whdeér exifting cireumftances, ptobably will not ceafe, till 
the country is; in a great meafure, ftocked with a new race of 
inhabitants. I know/of no particular meafures taken by proprie- 
tors to obviate or leffen the certain confequences of the new fyf- 
tem, except thofe attempted by Sir John Sinclair, in Caithnefs, 
which, I believe, have been tolerably fuccefsful ; though it is the 
bounden duty of fuch as are the immediate caufe of emigration, to 
take every proper {tep to prevent it; and provide for the difplaced- 
inhabitants. I put no blame upon proprietors for introducing the 
new hufbandry, feeing-that their intereft, and perhaps that of the 
public itfelf, is fo much benefited by the introduétion ; but I am 
not fure whether they\are not reprehenfible in negle€ting to de- 
vife means for the employment of the people removed in confe- 
quence Of the change of hufbandry brought about. “The coms 
fort, welfare, and happinefs of thofe thus thrown upon the wide 
world, in an unprévidéd ftate, are not trifling circuniftances ; 
and though I acknowledge the difficulty.of forming new habits 
of life among perfons of mature age, or of rendering’ a people 
induftrious whofe natural’ difpofitions may have a different ten- 
dency, yet affuredly the bufinefs is of fuch importance as at leatt 
to. merit atrial. ‘To provide accommodation and employment 
for the Aborigines of the country, who are obliged to fhift their 
quarters by a partial or general introduction of fheep hufbandry, 
is an important object ; and to fuggeft fomething of this nature, 
is the caufe of my troubling you. with this communication. 

As the ground-work of my reafoning, I fhall affume a hypo- 
thetical cafe, though it is in a great meafure founded upon what 
is going to take place in a diftri€&t where the old fyftem Las 
hitherto been chiefly prevalent. It is hardly neceffary to ftate, 
that the bafis of the old fyftem is, to keep the land in farms of 
comparatively fmall fize, which are ufually employed in the 
breeding of cattle, a fmall part being devoted to tillage for a fup- 
ply of winter fodder. Under thefe circumftances, the tenantry, 
generally f{peaking, are poor, confequently unable to make im- 
provements ; they are wretchedly accommodated, being, in few 
inftances, fo well lodged as the ordinary labourers of the fouthern 
diftri&ts ; they are unprovided with capital ftock, for taking a 
part under the new fyftem, which makes their removal a confe- 
quence of its introduction, Their poverty, numbers, and idle- 
nefs, prevent rents from being any thing like what can be got 
with facility from tenants of a different defcription: hence, fo 
long as theep hufbandry js fuch a profitable concern, it may be 
expected 
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expe@ted that the old Highland fyftem will continue to be gra~’ 
dually given up; and, did not reafons, not in the leaft connected? 
with agriculture, influence many proprietors, it is evident that av 
faft as leafes ended, it would be utterly forfaken. 7 
The new hufbandry confifts in devoting the ground to the paf~ 
turage of fheep; under which, it has been fufficiently afcertained, 
that much more rent may be gained by proprietors, fheep being’ 
better calculated than cattle for exploring high and upland fitua- 
tions, and will thrive, where the other would ftarve. Sheep’ 
farms muft neceflarily be of confiderable fize; which, of courfe, 
at all events, leffens the number of farmers. Befides, in few in-. 
{tances are the old poffeffors qualified for carrying on this haf- 
bandry : their ftocks are inferior to what is required’ for extenfive 
undertakings ; and this canfes an importation of new tenants, and’ 
even fervants, into the diftri€s fo circumftanced. Attempts! 
have been made to combine various ftocks ; but repeated trials 
have fhewn, that it was not praCtically ufeful: In a word, every’ 
attempt to manage a townfhip flock has failed, becaufe fuccefs inf 
farming depends entirely upon individual exertion. 
From what is faid, it may be hoped that people, unacquainted 
with the ftate of the Highlands, will be able to form a tolerable 
notion of what inevitably takes place when the new hufbandry 
is introduced. In the cafe which I argue upon hypothetically, 
I fhall fuppofe that there are 150 families upon the eftate in 
queftion; that each family confiits of 5 individuals; that the 
population altogether amounts to 750; and that 100 famili¢s, or 
00 of the inhabitants, are dependent upon the land, and will be 
deprived of fubfiftencé in the event of the new hufbandry being 
introduced. Now, while I do not attach a patticle of blamé to 
the proprietor who introduces this hufbandry, feeing his interef¥ 
is thereby fo much promoted, I muft maintain, that the futur 
lot of the people removed ought to engage his attention; becauf 
he is the primary, though innocent, caufe of their removal. ‘No 
fubjeét whatever calls more loudly for his confideration. Te 
fhould occupy his firft thoughts when he awakes in the morning, 
and his laft when he clofes his eyes at night. In fact, a refponhi- 
bility clings to him, impoflible to be difchargéd, but by thd 
moft active exertions. " 
So far as I have gone, it may be warrantably expected that” 
will be joined by every perfon, except fuch as are influenced b 
the moft fordid and felfith principles: but, whether the fteps, 
which 1 am going to propofe for l¢ffening the evils of the new 
fyftem, will be generally viewed as wife and practicable, may be 
fafely doubted. Every political regulation admits of difpute, 
and may be oppofed on various grounds, by thofe Who confider 
Ccco2 themfelveg 
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themfelves affe€ted thereby. People of equally good difpofitions 
often fee the fame meafure in different lights; ae thofe who con- 
qu with me in eflimating emigration as a national lofs, or who 

eel for the wretched fituation of the Highlanders under exifting 
-ixcumftances, will be difpofed to give my fuggeftions a candid 
heating. I will not take upon me to fay that the adoption of them 
would altogether do away every concomitant evil; but fure I am, 
that, in many cafes, the welfare of the great body of the people 
‘would be materially promoted. Inftead of being reduced to the 
neceflity of emigrating to foreign lands, they would be provided 
with habitations at home, if they chofe to remain in the country. 
While their comfortable accommodation is not neglected, the 
intereft of the State is attended to; the upland diftri€ts of the 
country are placed under a fyftem of hufbandry moft congenial 
to their natural circumftances; and the lowland diftriéts are pro- 
vided with inhabitants, for carrying on manufactures, or for exe- 
cuting agricultural improvements. To fuggeft the meafures ne- 
ceffary to be taken, fhall now be my object. 

- Whenever it is determined to introduce the new hufbandry 
into a Highland diftri€t, the moft {peedy means fhould be ufed 
to acquaint the prefent poffeffors of the change that is intended, 
in order that they may have full time for looking out for new 
fituations. It feems alfo proper, that a complete lift of the 
Bopulation fhould inftantly be made up, diftinguifhing the ages, 

exes, and occupations of the feveral inhabitants, which will, at 
one glance, fhow the number of people that muft be thrown out 
of employment, and ferve to regulate all the after proceedings. 
Thefe preliminary fteps being taken, the firft meafure that calls 
for confideration is the erection of a {mall village in a centrical 
part of the eftate, or more, if the woes is extenfive, where 
fuch as choofe to remain within the bounds, or who could pro- 
¢ure employment as tradefmen, labourers, or manufacturers, 
might be fecured in ahabitation. In the prefent ftate of the High- 
lands, thofe claffes who compofe the great bulk of population in 
many other diftriéts are hardly known; each head of a family is 
a kind of mafter within his own territories, and manages his little 
rural matters folely with the aid of his wife and children. He 
is a kind of Jack-of-all-trades, becaufe the extent of labour to 
to be performed will not allow a divifion thereof to be made; 
but, under the new fyftem, the bafis of which is an enlargement 
of farms, a ftore of labour will be created, and much employ- 
ment afforded for tradefmen and labourers of every defcription, 
The increafed opulency of the tenantry will caufe various im- 
provements to be executed. Draining and enclofing may be 

fuppofed then to go brifkly forward; and, at alb i 
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labour will be furnifhed than was actually executed under the 
operation of the ancient fyftem. 

One thing here deferves notice, which is, the antipathy hi- 
therto difplayed by the old poffeffors againft the new fettlers, 
and the:r obftinare refufal to work upon farms where they 
formerly confidered themfelves as mafters. This is certainly a 
difficulty of a ferious nature, but might perhaps be overcome, 
were proprietors ferioufly to fhow that they had the real welfare 
and comfort of the inhabitants at heart. Were fuch immediately 
provided with comfortable habitations, inftead of having to take 
up with the difmal huts and fhealings of the country; were the 
fecured, for a few years, of a certain number of days work in dh 
year, or provided with a fixed quantity of oat meal and potatoes, 
till the new fyftem came fully into action ; I am almoft convinced 
that a number of people, equal to what is wanted, would cheer- 
fully remain in the country, and that the averfion to the new 
pofleffors would gradually die away. Prejudices are not to be 
forcibly combated ; indeed, fuccefs never accompanied fuch an 
attempt; but, by exerting wifdom and prudence, they will be 
much abated. Convince the people, not by words, but by actions, 
that their ftuation will be meliorated, and every caufe of oppo- 
fition ceafes. 

I have already fuppofed, under the hypothetical cafe which T 
argue upon, that 100 families, confifting of 500 fouls, will be 
difpoffeffled by the introduction of the new hufbandry, and I 
think it very probable that.the one half of thefe might be ac- 
commodated upon the eftate, were fuch fteps taken as I have 
above pointed out, In ereéting the village or villages (as perhaps 
more than one might be neceffary), every perfon who was able 
to build a houfe at his own expence fhould receive a long leafe 
of the fame, paying only a trifling fam annually as ground-rent 
for it, and a garden annexed. Were an acre or two of ground, 
at a low rent, alfo annexed to each houfe, and to accompany 
the poffeffion in all time coming, much benefit would be thence 
derived. But, in the event of the old inhabitants being 
unable to ereét houfes for themfelves, fuch a bufinefs fhould at 
once be taken up by the proprietor, whofe intereft and character 
is fo deeply concerned. I certainly do not exceed probability, 
when I calculate upon one half of the number being able to erect 
houfes on their own account ; and, to provide for the remainder, 
Yes would be fufficient, allowing 151. for each houfe, and 51. 
or fencing the garden, &c. This outlay would be a permanent 
melioration of the property, which, in the cafe of an entailed 
eftate, could be regiftered, and made effectual againft the heirs 
at an after period. 
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I believe Sir John Sinclair has adopted a plan fomething fimilar 
to the above, with the {mall tenants that were removed from his 
Langwell eftate. He has, however, if I am not mifinformed, 
given them a greater extent of ground to cultivate than is here 
yecommended; but it may be doubted whether fuch people are 
fitted for bringing in and cultivating land that prefently appears to 
be in a wafte ftate. I have pointed out fuch a quantity as may be 
{ufficient for labourers and tradefmen;-a quantity, which might 
be cultivated at their leifure hours, without materially infringing 
upon their ftated time of labour. My obje@ is, not to make them 

mall farmers (for this would not prove beneficial on either fide), 

ut merely to place them comfortably in a village as labourers 
or artifans. In this way, I am convinced, their fituation would 
be rendered more happy and agreeable, than if a more extended 
allotment was given them. 

Still fomething remains to be done with people fo circum. 
ftanced, till the wheel goes round, till the new fyftem comes 
fully into aétion, till employment gets into a regular channel; 
and this can only be accomplifhed by the proprietor. Let him 
undertake to provide them in work for a given time; fay, four 
months in the firft year, three months in the fecond year, two 
months in the third year, and one month in the fourth, if required; 
and it may be prefumed, that, before thefe periods are elapfed, 
the afiairs of the eftate will be placed upon a ftable footing, 
and afliftance become unneceffary. If it is deemed more eligible 
to give an allowance of meal and potatoes, during the above 
mentioned years, perhaps the fame object will be reached. Were 
two bolls of meal and two of potatoes given to each family for 
the firft year, and to be diminifhed according to the fcale al- 
ready ftated, in the fecond, third, and fourth years, a moft im- 
portam benefit would be gained, at an expence comparatively 
trifling. 

‘ ‘That fome plan or other, calculated to provide for the accom- 
modation and fupport of thofe who are difpofleffed, is neceffary, 
I fhould fuppofe, muft be evident to the moft fuperficial obferver. 
If any perfon, however, fhall be difpofed to queftion the necef- 
fity of a further meafure, I beg the circumftances, which accom- 
pany a general difpoffeflion, may be ferioufly confidered. The 
wretched inhabitants are all at once deprived of the ufual means 
of living, often obliged to remove from their houfes, without the 
flighteft attention being ufed to provide employment by which 
they can fubfift, or houfes in which they can be fheltered. It need 
not then excite wonder, that, under the influence of difcontent 
and defpair, they are tempted to leave the country, and feek the 
neceffarics or comforts of life in a foreign land, To emigrate 


to 
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to the Lowland diftrifts in a body, is not, in many cafes, prac- 
ticable. Individuals may, and often have done it fuccefsfully ; 
but a number of families of children cannot be fo eafily remoy- 
ed, nor.can accommodations be got, unlefs previous means ar¢ 
employed to procure a fettlement. This brings me to the fe- 
cond meafure’ which I mean to fubmit to the confideration of 
Highland proprietors, as calculated to provide for the people re- 

moved, and to prevent them from leaving their native country. 
Under the frppofition, that one half of the families difpof- 
feffed, when the new hufbandry is introduced, can be accom- 
modated upon the eftate in the character of labourers and. arti- 
fans,. it is obvious, that the remainder muft either emigrate te 
foreign countries, or to the Lowland diftrids. To prevent the 
former, is a concern of material importance, and may be accom- 
plifhed at a trifling expence, without impofing reftraints upon 
the liberty of individuals, and without fubjecting proprietors to 
much trouble or inconvenience. 
In all the Eaftern diftri€ts of the ifland, from the Thames to 
the Moray Frith, the extent of population is lefs than what is 
required for the purpofes of trade and cultivation; hence, it is 
not only difficult to procure people for carrying on extraordinary 
undertakings, but wages are alfo increafed, of late, out of all 
common bounds. ‘The increafing profperity of thefe diftridts 
will caufe a ftill greater demand for labouring people, and pro- 
duce a further rife upon their payments, which might be avoid- 
ed by receiving thofe who are deftitute of employment in the 
Highlands. ‘This has actually happened in many places al- 
ready; but no regular plan being formed for their reception, 
when large bodies are turned out of poficflon, the evil on the 
one fide has only been partially leffened, and the benefit on 
the other only partially gained. Were proprietors, who make 
a change in the rural fyftem of their eftates, after afcertain- 
ing the precife number of people that continued unprovided 
at home, to feck out employment for them in the Eaflern dif 
triéts, where population is confeffedly below what exifting cir- 
cumftances require, I'am morally certain, that every one who 
chofe to work would inftantly be received with open arms. The 
fhorteft and moft effectual way of reaching this beneficial end, 
would be, to advertife in the public papers, the number of people 
‘to be removed, their ages, fexes, and the kind of employment each 
is qualified for undertaking, fo as a correfpondence might be 
opened betwixt the parties, in which the proprietor ought to take 
an ative hand. Iam for leaving every part of the tranfaCtion 
to the free will of the people, and avoiding all things that might 
feem to infringe upon, their natural liberty; but, fure Lam, that 
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very few, who could be thus comfortably accommodated at home, 
would fly to foreign lands, where difficulties of great magnitude 
muft, in the beft view of the bufinefs, be unavoidably encoun- 
tered. 

_ According to this plan, a fmall fum of money would be ne- 
ceffary for each family, in order that the expences of their jour- 
ney might be defrayed, and furniture provided for their new habi- 
tations. To carry off their old furniture, would be an impraéti- 
cable affair, and perhaps it would be fold much below its real 
value ; of courfe, fome afliftance is neceffary to enfure their com- 
fortable fettlement. The fum, however, required for attaining 
this obje€t, would be nothing at all, when placed oppofite to the 
immenfe benefit that might be gained to the public and indivi- 
duals by fuch removals. Were even Government to grant ten 
thoufand pounds per annum for their affiftance, I venture to fay 
that the obje& might be effeétually accomplifhed. 

Thus, I have offcred a few onlivs refle€tions upon a fubje& 
which; of late, has greatly attracted the public notice ; and when 
the motive which di€tated them is confidered, I truft they will 
experience a candid and impartial confideration. I blame. no 
perfon whatever, and allow that proprietors are fairly entitled to 
tmake the moft of their property; though I muft repeat, that the 
future welfare and profperity of the old inhabitants, affected by 
arrangements, perhaps neceffary before the full value of that pro- 
perty can be gained, are matters which ought to be attended to. 

have pointed out two ways in which this may be done: 1. By 
providing houfes and employment on each eftate for as many of 
the difpoffeffed inhabitants as poffible. 2. To ufe proper means 
for fettling the remainder in the Eaftern diftriéts of the kingdom, 
where the fcale of population is lower than fatisfies the demand 
for labour. ‘As the proprietors are the primary, though I confefs 
innocent, caufe of removals, I confider it as a duty incumbent 
upon them to be the active agents for putting fuch regulations in 
execution; becaufe it is only by the adoption of fuch meafures, 
that the imhabitants can be prevented from emigrating to foreign 
ee ia ee ee SD ' 

Before I am done, allow me. juft to notice the proceedings of 
the Highland Society on the fubje€ of Emigration, as detailed in 
the fecond volume of their Tranfaétions. That refpectable body 
recommend’ improvement of the fifheries, the eftablifhment ‘of 
the fimpler kinds of manufactures, and the opening of commu- 
nication through thefe remote diftriGts by roads, bridges, and ca- 
nals. But, with fubmiffion, I think it highly probable, that, were 
even every’ one of thefe recommendations in{tantly ated upon 
in the moft vigorous manner, none of the wifbed for effeéts 
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would operate fo as to prevent emigration in our day. No doubt, 
roads, bridges, and canals, may {peedily be executed, by grant- 
ing a futiable fupply of money ; but the Highlands may be emp- 
tied of the Celtic race before fifheries and manufaétures are e- 
ftablifed upon a permanent footing. I entertain a better opi- 
nion of the meafures fuggefted by them to Government for re- 
gulating the conveyance and accommodation of thofe who emi- 
grate. They are dictated by humanity, and will, I truft, be fanc- 
tioned by legiflative authority ; though it does not ftrike me, that 
the beft way to prevent emigration is by fecuring a comfortable 
paffage to the emigrants. 

It gave me fome furprife to learn, from a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with the Highlands, that a chief caufe of recent emi- 
gration proceeded from a diffatisfaction entertained by the in- 
habitants againft the eftablifhed clergy, raifed and foftered by iti- 
nerant preachers ; but, on this head, I believe, no alarm need 
take place ; for if the people were temporarily happy, they would 
be under no neceflity of emigrating to America for fpiritual com- 
fort. Emigration, on a large icale, commenced in 1772, be- 
caufe a confiderable rife of rent then took place in feveral High- 
land diftri€ts. The American war {topped it for a time; at leaft, 
it changed the drefs of thofe who emigrated. After the peace 
of 1783, emigration again revived, and continued to 1792, when 
the war found a vent for the fuperfluous population. During 
the nine years that war raged, it is believed more people were 
taken from the Highlands, than in any former period of the like 
duration ; and the very fhort peace that followed, furnithed proofs 
of the remaining population being greater than the country was 
capable of fupporting.. But an emigration of this nature, is not 
what I mean to counteract. My ideas are, that fuch fhould be 
left to take its natural courfe, as it will fearcely ever exceed the 
proper bounds. The object which I have in view is, to provide 
for thofe turned out, when the new hufbandry is introduced, 
this being a forcible meafure, and caufing the people to emigrate 
at all events. Thofe who view emigration as an evil, and feel 
for the wretched fituation of the Highlanders, will concur with 
me in thinking, that proprietors, in all cafes where the inhabit- 
ants are difpoffefled in confequence of new rural arrangements, 
ought to ftrain every nerve in procuring accommodation and em- 
ployment at home for thofe who are turned out. On the con- 
trary, thofe who view the bufinefs in another light, who con- 
fider it as a proof of the increafed profperity of the country, or 
who judge that the feale of population is fufficient for e- 
very national purpofe, will be of different fentiments. If ac- 
tyated by philanthropy, they may recommend a comfortable 
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tranfport of the emigrants, and be anxious that the fame care is 
taken of them in the paffage, as is done with the African ne- 
groes; but rea/ remedial and preventive means to keep the people 
at home, by furnifhing them with houfes and employment, will 
hardly gain their countenance. The number of fuch people, 
however, I hope, is, not great; and I indulge the pleafant re- 
fle€tion, that fome fcheme or other will be devifed for meliorat- 
ing the condition of the Highlanders, and providing for thofe 
| who are removed from their native homes by an introduction of 
Y the new hufbandry into the Highland diftris. I am, 
Yours, &c. 
; A Rurat Economist. 





: [The following paper was communicated by Sir John Sinclair 

fy Baronet, to whom this Work has repeatedly been under 

, great obligations. We are, however, extremely forry thar, 
on this occafion, our limits reftrain us from prefenting more 
than the fubftance of fuch an important communication. ] 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Subftance of a Paper fubmitted to the Confideration ef the Seleé Com. 
mittee, to whom the Survey and Report of the Coafts and Central 
Highlands of Scotland, made by the command of the Commiffione 
ers of His Majefly’s Treafury, has been referred, ~ 


ee 


SS SS 


Tue fubje& that has been referred to the Committee, is 
unqueftionably one of the moft important that could be fub- 
mitted to the confideration of any body, of men. About two 
hundred years have now elapfed, fince the Britifh Government 
has almoft exclufively direéted its attention to the cultivation 
ij of its foreign saline, leaving the improvement of its ter- 

ritory at home to the exertions of individuals. The adop- 

tion of fuch a plan might be juftified, if every acre in the unit- 

ed kingdom were cultivated to the beft advantage; but furely, 

until that is the cafe, we fhould not be rafh in wafting abroad, 
what can be employed at home to much more advantage. 

It is unneceflary, at this time, to dwell on the fatal confe- 
quences which this country has experienced from Foreign Colo- 
nization, carried to the extent it was. It appears that our A- 
merican Colonies alone coft us above 4o millions, in: addition 
to all the expences of the various wars connected with thofe 

eftablifhments, 
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eftablifhments, which amounted to above 200 millions more. 

What happy effects might not have been expeéted, had only 

a {mall proportion of thofe fums been dedicated to domeftic im- 
rovement ? 

Lord Bacon, whofe works throw as much light on politics as 
on philofophy, in a work entitled, ‘ Certain Confiderations 
touching the Plantation in Ireland,’ or the new fettlements 
begun in that country, written in the reign of James I, thus 
{tates his opinion regarding the means of promoting domettic 
colonoziation. 

© I will never defpair but that the Parliament of England, 
if it may perceive that this action is not a flafh, but a folid 
and fettled purfuit, will give aid to a work fo religious, fo 
politic, and fo profitable. And the diftribution of charge (if 
it be obferved) falleth naturally into three kinds of charge; and 
every of thofe charges refpectively ought to have its proper 
fountain and iffue: for as there proceedeth from your Majetty’s 
royal bounty and munificence, the gift of the land, and the o- 
ther materials, together with the endowment of liberties; and 
as the charge which is private, as building of houfes,. ftocking 
of grounds, victual, and the like, is to reit upon the particular 
undertakers ; fo, whatever is public, as building of churches, 
walling of towns, town-houfes, bridges, and caufeways, or 
highways and the like, ought not fo properly to lie upon parti- 
cular perfons, but to come from the public eftate of this king- 
dom, to which this work is like to return fo great an addition of 
glory, frength, and commodity.’ * 

‘The principles which Lord Bacon thus eftablifhed, were ac- 
tually carried into effe& by the celebrated Frederick of Pruflia, 
who, fortunately for his kingdom, having no diftant pofleffions 
to attend to, was led to dedicate his aétive mind to domettic 
improvements, promoting the cultivation of waftes, the intro. 
duction of new fettlers from foreign countries, (inftead of pers 
mitting emigrations from his own), the building of cottages, 
the draining of marfhes, the forming of canals, the divifion 
of commons, (for the encouragement of which premiums were 
given), and other objects of a fimilar nature. The fum he an- 
nually laid out for thofe purpofes, (a particular detail of which 
will be found in Count Hertzberg’s works), was very confider- 
able for the narrow refources of his kingdom, amounting to no 
lefs a fum than 300,000). fterling per annum ; but inttead of be- 
ing impoverifhed by fuch liberal grants, he thereby increafed 
his revenue fo much as to leave behind him a treafure in f{pecie, 

to 


* See his works in folio, Vol. iv. p. 406. 
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to the amount of about twelve millions fterling. What might 
not then be effe&ted in this country, were fimilar meafures to be 
purfued ? 

The Northern part of Scotland, to which the Report referred 
to the Committee principally relates, pofleffes within itfelf various 
refources, which may render it one of the moft valuable poffeflions 
belonging to the Britifh crown. 

Though (except along the coaft) it is in general unfit for agricul- 
tural operations, yet it produces a fuperior breed of cattle ; and, 
it has lately been afcertained, might maintain a fine-wooled breed 
of theep. The hills alfo are full of mines and minerals of the 
moft valuable forts, and the fea-coafts abound with fith of the 
greateft variety and value. 

The number of inhabitants in the Northern Highlands may be 
calculated at above two hundred thoufand fouls. But as in thofe 
mountainous diftri€ts, more efpecially fince inoculation has been 
introduced, population increafes as Fatt as in North America, 
unlefs new means of occupying the people, are from time to time 
pointed out, perpetual emigrations muft be the neceffary confe- 
quence. 

For the purpofe of furnifhing fuch employment, the Report re- 
ferred to the Committee very properly fuggefts, 1. Roads; 2. 
Bridges ; 3. Harbours; 4. Naval Stations ; and 5. Canals. Some 
obfervations on thefe, fhall be fubmitted to the reader’s confidera~ 
tion. 

Roads.—The moft important means of improvement certain- 
ly is roads of communication, as that is the foundation on which 
the whole fyftem muft depend. That there ought to be a road 
from one extremity of the ifland to the other, with branches di- 
verging from the main road, where neceflary, is effential in va- 
Tious points of view, as, 1. For the purpofe of communication 
with the feat of government; 2. For the eafier conveyance by poft 
of commercial intelligence; and, 3. That the cattle and theep 
reared in thofe remote diftri€ts, may be conveyed with the greater 
eafe and fafety to the more fertile counties, where they are pre- 
pared for confumption. The roads alluded to in Mr Telford’s 
Report, are fo efiential for thofe purpofes, that this part of the 
plan does not woe any particular explanation. It is to be ob- 
ferved, that the diftri€ts through which thofe roads are to be con- 
duéted, though unable to make any great exertion, yet would 
moft readily contribute what they could, to promote fo important 
an object. 

Bridges.—It is well known, that no roads can be complete 
without bridges, and that they are particularly neceflary in a 
country, where even the fmalleft ftreams are apt to be unexpec- 
edly fwelled into torrents, and foon become dangerous to the 


traveller, 
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traveller. No bridges can be more effential than thofe mentioned 
by Mr Telford; and the fum which it is propofed the public 
fhall contribute for their ere€tion, is not likely to be objected to. 

Harbours.—If the fafety of commerce, or the improvement of the 
fifheries, are objeéts worth attending to in thofe remote diftri€ts, 
it is evident that they cannot be obtained without the advantage 
of harbours. ‘The advantages to be derived from the harbours re- 
commended in Mr Telford’s two Reports, can hardly be quef- 
tioned, both with a view to the fifheries, and to the general com- 
merce of the country. In regard to the propofed harbour at 
Wick, in particular, :t is in fac a national obje ; for it would 
furnith fhelter, not only to the coafting trade, but to the foreign 
commerce of the kingdom. Within thefe few years paft, about 
40 vefiels have been wrecked upon that coaft, the greater part of 
whom, and their valuable cargoes, would probably have been fa- 
ved, had there been a harbour there. 

Canals.—For many years paft, the idea of cutting a canal from 
Fort-William to Invernefs, has been recommended to the public 
attention, and is at laft fubmitted to the confideration of Parlia- 
ment. As that fubje& is fo fully explained in the Report, it 
feems unneceffary to dwell more upon it in thefe curfory obferva- 
tions. 

Such are the means of improvement recommended in thefe Re- 
ports. Let us next confider, 1. The expence which the plan wilt 
occafion ; 2. The advantages that may be derived from it; and, 
3- What would be the beft mode of carrying it into effeét. 

The Expence.—1. It is prepofed in the Reports that a fam not 
exceeding 96,000l. fhall be granted by the public, for certain roads 
and bridges in the northern parts of Scotland, and that a fimilar 
fum fhall be paid by the land-owners of thofe diftriéts where they 
are to be made. The general principle of this propofal certainly 
cannot be objeéted to: but it is fubmitted whether the proportions 
to be expected from the land-owners ought not to eri according 
to fituation and circumftances. It cannot be fuppoied, that di- 
ftriéts hitherto inacceffible, can afford as much as thofe which 
have already been enriched by commerce and intercourfe ; and if 
this is admitted, any difference of contribution that may arife in 
confequence shertoh might be defrayed out of the fund arifing 
from the balance of the forfeited eftates, which was originally 
{pecially appropriated for the improvement of that part of the king- 
dom. 


2. The expence of the harbours for the improvement of the 
fitheries, is ftated at 6oool. ; but that fum is certainly inadequate 
for fo important an objeét. It is a fortunate circumftance, that 
the property of a tract of country, where an admirable harbour 

may 
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may be formed, peculiarly adapted as a central point for carrying 
on the deep-fea herring fifhery, has lately been acquired by that 
public-fpirited Society conftituted for the fpecial purpofe of im- 
proving the Britifh Fifheriés. ‘The Society is certainly well dif- 
pofed to make every pofhible effort which its moderate capital will 
adinit of, to, promote fo ufeful an undertaking ; but it is to.be 
confidered, that it has a new fettlement entirely to create; that 
the harbour of Wick fs not only of importance to that neighbour- 
hood, but may afford fhelter and prote€tion to a number of veffels 
employed, both in the coafting trade, and in foreign commerce; 
and, in faét, that it-lays a foundation for eftablifhing the deep-fea 
herring fifhery, from which this country would derive more profit 
and naval ftrength, than from almoft any new undertaking to 
which its attention can be directed. 

3. The expence of the propofed Naval Stations, amounting only 
to 60,000l., 27,5001. of which it is propofed fhall be raifed by 
private fubfcription, does not feem to require any further explan- 
ation, than what is contained in the Report. 

4. The Caledonian Canal is undoubtedly a great national ob- 
je&; and I have no, doubt, if peace had continued for fome 
years, that numbers of perfors would have readily taken a con- 
cern in it, asa fair mercantile fpeculation. At prefent, it can 
only be executed by the public; and, when completed, the na- 
tion would not only be indemnified for the expence, by the ad- 
vantages of which it would be produétive; but if it anfwered 
the objects in view, of fhortening and rendering fafer and more 
commodious the communication between the eaftern and the 
weftern coafts of the ifland, it would yield a confiderable furplus 
income to the exchequer. 

If the public were, in the courfe of feven years, to be at 
the whole expence that is above fuggefted, amounting in all to 
§01,450l.; what is it, compared to the benefits which ma 
be expected from that expenditure? Is it poffible to fuppofe, 
that the nation, either dire€tly or indireétly, would not be be- 
nefited, even in a financial point of view, to a much greater ex- 
tent than the intereft of the fum expended, namely, 25,000l. 
per annum? But when it is confidered, that, at fo moderate an 
expence, the commerce of the country will be facilitated; that 
many thoufands of induftrious or ufeful inhabitants will be pre- 
vented from abandoning their native country ; and that the foun- 
dation of improvement will be laid in many extenfive and valu- 
able diftri€ts; who can refufe giving every poffible aid to meas 
fures, of a nature fo peculiarly beneficial and important ? 


Advantages 
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Advantages which the Country may obtain were the propofed Meafures 


carried into effect. 


There is nothing from which this country would probably be 
enabled to draw more fubftantial benefit, than to be enabled to 
make a fair comparifon between foreign and domeftic coloniza- 
tion, in regard to all the leading points of political importance ; 
as; population, agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and naval 
ftrength. 

1. Population.—As to population, there can be no comparifon 
between the two fyftems. The people you have at home, you 
have them always at your own command, and they muft furnith 
you either with men or money, or with both; whereas the-inha- 
bitants of a diftant colony, may have a jealoufy of the mother- 
country, or may wifh to become independent, or may join your 
moft inveterate enemies, or may be conquered by them. ‘The 
population of a domeftic colony, therefore, produces ftrength ;_ 
that of a remote one engenders weaknefs, and becomes the 
fource of debility. 

2. Agriculture.—It is evident alfo, that fuch encouragements as 
thofe above fuggefted, may greatly promote the agriculture of 
a country, and may contribute to render it independent of fo- 
reign nations for grain. Though the northern parts of Scotland 
are in general far from fertile, yet the new modes of improving 
waftes, which have been lately introduced there, are likely foon 
to alter the whole face of the country, and may pofhibly, in time, 
enable it to furnith thofe inferior qualities of grain, as oats and 
rye, which we have hitherto been obliged to import, in fucli 
quantities, and at fuch an expence, from foreign nations. With- 
out, however, roads of communication, to carry on and to pro- 
mote the internal improvement of thofe diftri€ts, and harbours 
to import lime, and to export the produce that has been raifed, 
agricultural improvements, to any great extent, cannot be ex- 
pected. 

3. Commerce.—Nothing is more defirable for a maritime pow- 
er, than to extend the navigation and commerce of every part 
of its dominions. Were the meafures, above alluded to, carried 
on, there can be no doubt, that not only the coafting trade 
would be improved, but that a very advantageous commerce 
might be carried on with the Baltic and the Weft Indies, by 
which the number of our feamen, and the produce of our cuf- 
toms, would be confiderably augmented. 

4. Manufactures. —F or the purpofe of employing thofe who may 
not find the means of occupation in agriculture, commerce, or 
the fitheries, it would be defirable to have fome of the coarfer 
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manufactures eftablifhed in the north, more efpecially thofe which 
we are at prefent obliged to import from foreign countries, as 
Ofnaburghs, Silefias, and the like. And if the improvements 
which are in contemplation were carried on, and fucceeded to 
the extent that may be expected, there can be’ no doubt, that 
thefe diftri€ts would furnifh a new and advantageous market for 
the manufactures of England; and rival, in that refpeét, thofe 
foreign colonies in the principal benefit that can be derived from 
them. 

6. Naval Strength.—It is impoffible, in this thort paper, to give 
any idea of the advantages which might be expected from thefe 
improvements, in ‘regard to our fifheries and naval ftrength. It 
may be fufficient to obferve, that an intelligent individual, the 
Rev. Herbert Marfh, who made particular inquiries into the 
fubje&, has given it in evidence before one of the Fifhery Com- 
mittees, that the eaftern coaft of Caithnefs is the proper ftation 
for eftablifhing the deep-fea fifhery, and rivalling the Dutch in 
that important branch of induftry. 


Mode of carrying the Plan into effect. 


The great difficulty regarding meafures calculated for public 
improvement, is the mode of carrying them into effect; fo as 
to prevent the wafte of public money, and that the objects in 
view may be obtained. If the plans abovementioned are fortu- 
nate enough to obtain the fanéction of Parliament, they muft, 
in a great meafure, be carried on under the direction of the 
Treafury. But as it is hardly poffible for the Treafury itfelf to 
attend to the minutia of fo many different undertakings, to en- 
ter into proper bargains with the land-owners in the different 
diftri€ts, or with the magiftrates of the different towns, or to 
fee that the contracts are fairly executed, it would be proper to 
refer thefe particulars to the Board of Truftees for manufac- 
tures and other improvements in Scotland, who have hitherto 
managed the fund entrufted to their care with much prudence 
and fuccefs, and who could condué this additional concern with- 
out occafioning any farther expence to the public. In this way, 
alfo, a moft defirable obje& may be obtained—that of. making 
fome progrefs in the courfe of the prefent year, which would be 
of the utmoft importance, with a view of checking the fpirit of 
emigration. Indeed, the lofs of one year in carrying on any 
great national undertaking, ought always, if poffible, to be a- 
voided. 

On the whole, it cannot be doubted, if thefe meafures are 
purfued with proper fpirit, that, in the words of Lord Bacon, 
they will prove a fource of glory, frength, and commodity to the em- 

pire; 
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pire ; of glory to thofe under whofe aufpices fuch important uns 
dertakings may be carried on and completed; and of ftrength 
and wealth to a country, whofe inhabitants are thus enabled to 
extend their commerce, and to improve their foil, and are fure 
nifhed with new means of occupation, induftry, and fubfift. 
ence. 


S. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINF. 


Fhe Scotch Tithe Syfem further Dluftrated. 


Sir, 


In the thort hiftory of Scotch Tithes written for your Maga- 
zine, and inferted in that of February laft, although I did not 
propofe to detail every thing on the fubje€&, yet I perceive thab 
fome further particulars may with propriety be added. 

A popes of lands in Scotland, who has acquired no right 
to his tithes, if he defigns to improve his eftate, firft, with pro- 
priety, fues an ation before the Commiffioners of Tithes, for the 
valuation and purchafe of the tithes of his farms. 

This aétion is purfued cither againft the Crown, or againft any 
other lay inferior titular of the tithes, if they have been gifted 
by the Crown ; and againft the clergyman of the parifh. 

By obtaining a valuation of tithes, a proprietor renders him- 
felf fecure that he fhall never after be obliged to pay any tithes for 
his improvements. By paying the titular nine years purchafe of 
the valued tithe-duty, he is Eesie, that, in cafe of any future 
augmentations of the minifter’s ftipend, by authority of the Court, 
for rendering the living more refpectable, he fhall pay no more 
for his property than his rateable proportion with the titular of 
the tithes of the parith. 

By aé of Parliament 1693, however, the tithes which had be- 
longed to the Scotch bifhops, then fallen to the Crown by the 
abolition of Epifcopacy in Scotland, were declared not fubje& to 
fale, as long as they remained with the Crown; and they are 
chargeable for ftipend only in cafe of all the other tithes of the 
parith being exhaufted. ‘They may, neverthelefs, be valued, and 
ate ‘not drawn in kind; a practice which, in Scotland, has ever 
been accounted: oppreflive. 

It may be alfo further remarked, that in explaining what the 
conftant rent of any lands is by which the tithe falls to be vae 
lued, the following rules are obferved. The rents of quarries, 
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minerals, moffes, inns, mills, orchards, &c. are deducted from 
the rent-roll of the lands. Alfo, if an improvement of rent has 
been recently made at an uncommon expence, e. g. by draining 
a lake, the proprietor is allowed a reafonable abatement on that 
account. A. S. 






Note by THE ConpucToR. 


It is to be hoped, that our Englith readers, who we under{land 
are rather puzzled to make out the legal polity of Scotland with 
refpect to tithes, will now fully comprehend the principles upon 
which valuations are conducted, and payments made in this coun- 
try; but, in order that the whole bufinefs may be brought into 
one point of view, we prefent the following abftraét : 

1. All lay tithes may be valued when the owner choofes to 
bring an action for that purpofe: The fifth of the free rent is 
confidered to be the tithe; but numerous dedu€tions are made 
from the real rent before this is afcertained. 

2. A valuation being made, the owner or payer is entitled to 
purchafe the tithes at nine years amount of their annual value. 
He is, however, fubjeét in all time coming to pay a fhare of {ti- 
pend to the clergyman of the parifh where the land is fituated ; 
but this can in no cafe exceed the amount of the valuation ; 
and even the titular or proprietor of the tithes is rated in the 
fame proportion for fuch lands as he pofleffes in the parith. 

3- Ihe valuation fecures both proprietor and tenant from pay- 
ing tithe upon improvements. In faét, tithe in Scotland has on- 
ly been eftimated according to what may be called the natural 
value of the ground; and it is only by forced conclufions that 
the equity or juftice of drawing tithe upon any other principle 
ean be demonftrated. 

4-.The titulars in Scotland, are people of the fame defcription 
as thofe ftyled lay impropriators in England. During the inter- 
regnum. that followed the Reformation, the titulars feized upon 
many'of the tithes, and in the reign of James VI. more were 

anted to them by that facile monarch. A few were preferved 
= the bifhops afterwards ordained ; and it is only to fuch tithes 
as were held by them, and which at the Revolution reverted to 
the Crown, that the a& of 1633 does not apply. 


N. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Thoughts on the Efe? of Froft on Growing Corns, Se. 
Sir, 


THrre is perhaps no fubject in agriculture more deferving of 
a minute and thorough invettigation, than that of the effeéts of 
fro{t upon growing corn, both as preventing the farther filling of 
the grain, and rendering ¢ unfit for feed. A want of attention 
to thefe matters, has more than once proved injurious to this 
country, particularly in the years 1783 and 1800. In the firft of 
thefe periods, though the fummer and harveft were both very fa- 
vourable, the crop was more defective than in 1782, a late and 
unfavourable year, in which the crop was almoft generally frofted, 
in the northern diitricts, fo early as the month of Oober. It is 
alfo evident, that the failure of crop 1800 was more owing to the 
bad or frofted feed ufed, than to all other caufes put together. 
Notwithftanding the goodnefs of grain produced, both in 1783 
and 1800, the fcarcity was very great; and prices, of courfe, rofe 
higher than in the preceding years, when the crops were really 
damaged by the latenefs and unfavourablenefs of the feafons. It 
may naturally be fuppofed, that where the intereft of fo many 
individuals was fo deeply concerned, the utmoft care would be 
beftowed in inveftigating what was entirely new. Ifay, new; be- 
caufe froft had for a long time done no material damage to the 
ripening crops in this country ; confequently farmers and others 
had every thing to learn on this fubjeét. 

As I have not obferved any thing particular, in your Magazine, 
upon this important bufinefs, I beg leave to prefent you with my 
obfervations thereupon ; and I aflure you they are not grounded 
upon theory, but are folely the refult of faéts and experience. I 
mutt premife, that grain, injured by mildew or froft, cannot, by thé 
ufe of any means, be recovered ; therefore, the only point deferving 
confideration is, how, or in what manner, we can difcover what 
may be fafely ufed for feed. I fhall confider, 1. ‘The ftate of the 
weather, wherein danger to the growing crop from froft may be 
apprehended. 2. At what ftages of vegetation, or approaching 
ripenefs, the worit effeéts may enfue. 3. The expofures and fi- 
tuations, where moft injury is fuftained. 4. Whether oats im- 
perfectly filled or ripened, in confequence of a late feafon, can 
be fit for feed. 5. ‘The appearances by which frofted or imper- 
fect feed may be diftinguifhed. 


In confequence of the obfervations Ihave been enabled to make 
on thefe interefting matters, I am clearly of opinion, that no degree 
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of cold that we are acquainted with in this country, can of itfelf 
prevent the filling of corn, or render it unfit for feed ; but it is to 
be remarked, that if a fevere froft fet in during the night, and 
continue through the next day, or days, witheut any abatement, 
but what is occafioned by a hot fun, that the heat through the 
day, unlefs the dew or rine, left by the froft at night, has been 
carried off early in the morning by a breeze of wind acting upon 
the grain in its unripened ftate, has fuch a powerful effect ppon 
the growing, and even the ripening corn, as to prevent its farther 
filling, and render it totally unfit for feed. But, however fevere 
the froft be during the night, if it go off next day without fun- 
thine, it does not affect the corn in the fmalleft degree. It does 
not even hurt potato ftems, * which are much more eafily injured. 
For it has been often obferved, that thofe, from which the rays 
of the fun were obftructed by the branches of a tree, or by any 
other intervening object, were perfectly fafe, while the reft of the 
field was entirely deitroyed. Upon this hypothefis, therefore, 
that froft becomes injurious to corn, only by being fucceeded by 
funfhine, all the obfervations in the remainder of this Effay will 
folely depend. 

I may here inquire, in what ftages of vegetation, or ap- 
proaching ripenefs, the worft effects are to be apprehended? On 
this point, it may be obferved, in general, that in none of the 
‘ftages of growth, or approaching ripenefs, are the crops fecure 
from the injuries of fevere froft, when attended through the 
day with clear funfhine. But corn in its green or — ftate wilt 
refift it more than when riper or farther advanced. Experience 
fhows, that while oats remain uncut, even though fully ripe, 
they are not altogether without the reach of damage, at leaft tor 
feed. No injury is fuftained in this ftate, in point of nae or 
for any other purpofe, but rather the contrary; as, by the froft, 
they acquife a whiter and brighter colour ; are rendered drier and 
harder; come fooner into the ftackyard, and are lefs apt to heat, 
than would otherwife have been the cafe. Grain, in its progref- 
five ftate of filling, and the farther it advances towards ripe- 
nefs, is fo much the more apt to be hurt by froft, which in- 
ftantly checks it from filling any more, and renders it at the fame 
time unfit for feed. Of this, I had full demonftration in 1783» 
having fown very fine looking oats, well kept, and weighing from 
14 to 15 ftone per boll, a weight almoft equal to the average -< 

: g 


* Peas and Potatoes are much eafier hurt by froft, than any of the 
white fpecies of grain. Any moderate degree of froft will affect thefe 
precifely as above ; but a very fevere froft will hurt the former, even 
without clear funfhine. 
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d years; yet fo defective, was the feed, that not one, per- 
aps, out of sco grains, brought forward a plant to matutity. 
This inftant check, however, to the farther filling of the grain, 
and total deprivation of its vegetative power, is produced only by 
a froft that is uncommonly fevere, and which continues through a 
clear funfhine. But the injuries brought upon the ripening crops 
by the froft, affect them in every poflible degree, in a lower as 
well as a higher manner, from a fmall hurt, that renders the 
feed fomewhat more backward to come on in the beginning 
of the feafon, from which, however, it foon recovers; to an- 
other, in confequence of which, it pufhes out one, two, or’ 
three fmall roots, with great difficulty, and in a long time; 
the leaf fmall, puny, and of a very bad colour. In this 
ftate, a great proportion of the plants die, efpecially when the 
feafon fets in droughty, or is cold and backward. This was 
very generally the ftate of the feed in 1800. The fame thing I 
have obferved upon particular fields in other years, though da- 
maged in a lefs degree than in 1783, when the leaf came out, if 
it did come out at all, without any root; and, of courfe, it rare- 
ly got above ground, but all perifhed. That thefe various de- 
aia of damage are fuftained in confequence of froft, is evident 
rom the following fa&, which at firit appeared to me not a lit- 
tle extraordinary, viz. That making a trial of grain, by putting 
it under a fod, or in fertile earth, is not a certain criterion by 
which we can determine whether it will fufliciently vegetate or 
not ; becaufe, jn this way, it will often give fatisfaction to moft 
prope and yet afterwards turn out but very poorly in the field. 
n making the fame experiment with barley, I have found the 
refult waft the contrary ; for it will anfwer better in the field, 
than either in this way or in malting. When oats, in their green 
or milky ftate, are overtaken by froft, and thereby flopped from 
farther growth, they are generally rendered black in the kernel 
(theeling). Of this, we have had many proofs, efpecially in 1782. 
When in this ftate, there can be no deception ; for no man would 
choofe to ufe fuch oats for feed. But when they are confiderably 
advanced in filling and ripening, and feel hard when preffed in 
the hand, and at the fame time acquire a white and bright colour, 
the deception is then very great; and experience alone can deter- 
mine us to fet them afide. 

Having pointed out that ftate of the weather in which corn will 
be damaged by froft ; and alfo fhown, that, in no ttage of filling, 
or approaching ripenefs, is the danger diminifhed, I fhall next ad- 
vert to the expoiure of the fields, and fhow what fituations will 
be firft, or mott eafily affe€ted, and alfo what will longeft refit 
the froft, and of courfe be moft apt to efcape. 
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Low lying fields, which are at the foot of hills or high ground; 
and hanging to the eaft, fouth-eaft, or fouth, will often be hurt by 
froft, which does not in the leaft affect the higher grounds, -or 
fields hanging to the north or weft. Thefe are not “affeeted by 
fogs or vapours rifing out of marfhy ground, as in the cafe of 
mildews, but from the heat of the fun early in the forenoon. 
Higher lying fields, expofed to the morning fun, are the next in 
order that will fuffer. ‘That thefe various effects are produced, 
according to the expofure and fituation, will be evident to all who 
pay any attention to the influence of froft upon the ftems or tops 
of potatoes, which, being more difcernible from the fudden change 
of colour, and happening almoft every year, can hardly fai! to 
come under the eye of every obferver. 

On the. other hand, the fields which will efcape damage 
from froft, or refift it longeft, are thofe which lye within two 
or three miles of the fea, or at fuch a diftance as that the fea 
breezes can, in the morning, drive off the froft, before the heat 
of the fun has power to hurt. Of this we have had experience 
in the worft of years. The oats, in fuch places, though deficient 
in weight, were perfectly fit for feed, and had loft none of their 
vegetating powers. Lands lying to the-north or weft, fo as that 
the high ground to the eaitward defends or obitruéts the rays of 
the fun from reaching the crop for a confiderable time through 
the day, are the laft in the inland parts of the country to be da- 
faged, and will often efeape when all other fields are hurt. In 
the year 1782, the froft was fo fevere, that fearcely any fituation 
could protect the crop.* In 1799, the weft and north lying 
fields, as above defcribed, generally came off with very little da- 
mage, in comparifon of thoie lying to the calt or fouth. And in 


all 





* Perhaps it was as much owing to ignorance or want of experience 
in the people, as to the feverity of the froft that year, that the feed 
proved fo abortive. The beft, or earlieft ripened oats, were fown with- 
out any other inyeftigation ; but, except in very early fituations, none 
of them were weighty. Thofe who had none of this kind, rather than 
fow their own, bought from others. As the feafon advanced, thefe 
were found to be the moft defective. The latefl and greeneft of the 
oats were then feen to produce the greateft number of plants ; fo that 
it was the general opinion, at all public meetings, that, had they fown 
their own, they had done much better... This difference, no doubt, 
arofe from the northerly expofure of the weak oats, while growing, 
and their refifling the froft in their green ftate. Their fitnefs for feed 
was not univerfal. I fowed part from a field hanging very much to the 
weit, which anfwered tolerably well I fowed a part likewife from 4 
figld lying to the fouth ; ‘from this there yas not one ftalk produced. 
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all years when a fevere froft fets in early in the feafon, as was the 
cafe in both the years above mentioned, the only hope of feed is 
from oats produced on fields either of a weft or north expofure, 
Immediately after a fevere froft, and bright funfhine fuccecding, 
any field of oats affeéted by it, will be known by the difference of 
its appearance. It receives a bluifh, fpeckled colour, different 
from what it had before, and alfo from what it would have at- 
tained in the courfe of ripening. Should rain fall foon after, as 
it frequently does, and the crop recover its former appearance, 
remain green, and in a filling ftate ; in that cafe, it has thrown off 
the froft, and there remains no danger. But if, after the rain, 
(if any does fall), “it retain the frofted colour, and ripen faft, it is 
by no means to be trufted for feed. ‘This is the only fure crite- 
rion whereby one can pofitively judge, whether oats that. have 
come under a fevere froft are to be fit for feed or not. For it 
may be taken as a certain fact, that whatever degree of froft puts 
a ftop to the farther filling of grain, hurts or deftroys its vegcta- 
ting powers, and thereby renders it quite unfit far feed. 

With regard to oats that are ill filled, or ill ripened, by a late 
and unfavourable feafon or fituation, I have obferved, that they 
may be ufed for feed, and are only rendered unfit, from being 
overheated in the ftackyard, or from vegetating before or after reap- 
ing, or from froft. If oats have been overheated in the ftackyard, 
whether weak or ftrong, they muft thereby be confiderably hurt, 
and are of eourfe very unfaie to be trufted for feed. I know 
this opinion is different from that of many refpectable farmers, 
who do not mind what they call a {mall heat in the ftack. But as 
a {tack heats very unequally, fome of it to a great degree, fome 
of it leis, and perhaps fome part not at all; wherever the heat had 
gone fo far as to diicolour the oats, or any of them, they ought to 
be rejected for feed; and the doing fo will be juftified by experi- 
ence again with. regard to fuch as are vegetated or {prung before 
or after reaping. ‘The danger here is more applicable to {trong 
than weak oats. If, on account of warm, rainy weather, in 
harveft, a field of oats, fully ripe, be prevented from being cut, 
even though they be not lodged, they will fometimes vegetate, 
and that very generally, though in fuch a fmall degree as not 
to be perceived without very clofe infpeétion. Thefe, if ufed 
for feed; will prove very defeétive, and the caufe of their 
failure may never perhaps be known. Oats vegetating after be- 
ing cut, as they {pring farther and more unequally, are eafily dif- 
covered, though both the one and the other difappear upon being 
fully dried. ‘This, in a warm, rainy harveft, perhaps requires 
more attention than is generally imagined. Some part of a crop 
ef oats is foynd weak, that is, deficient in weight, and not come 
Ddd4 tg 
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to full maturity in almoft every feafon—in an early as well as in 
@ late year: but, if not hurt by froft; by having begun to vege- 
tate, or by being heated in the ftack-yard, they will be found to 
grow, when ufed in feed, juft in proportion to their ftrength ; 
that is, they will bring up plants, but not fo ftrong and yigorous 
as thofe produced by heavier and better oats; yet, if favoured by 
a good feafon, they may come forward in the end to be a very 
good crop. They cannot refift bad weather as ftronger feed 
would do; and require more time on the ground, that is, they 
are not ripe and ready for the fickle fo early as the ftronger 
oats; but they are always to be preferred to feed, be its weight 
or ftrength what it will, that is damaged by froit, or in any 
other way whatever. The weakelt of all the oats known, is 
the black one, with a ftrong hufk and a long beard, called in the 
north of Scotland, fmall corn. ‘The wild oat is very like this, 
both in fize and colour; and both of them refift the froft beyond 
all others, there being fcarcely an inftance of either of the two 
being hurt by it fo much as to be rendered unfit for feed. But 
this is of no great confequence, as the former are falling into 
difufe ; and as to the other, it has ever been the endeavour of 
every good farmer to extirpate them altogether, 

Mildew appears to be the greateft obftru€tion (froft excepted) 
in preventing oats from coming to maturity, efpecially in an 
early feafon. But this feems to alight more upon the ftem than 
upon the grain, rendering it incapable of tranfmitting any more 
fubftance or weight inso the grain, but not hurting its vegeta- 
tive power. So that, if it has got fufficiently far advanced in 
tipening, a mildew will not yender it unfit for feed; and if it 
has not, it will ftill grow, bux proportionably feeble according 
to its weight. Of this I have had fufficient proof; having fown 
both the one and the other, oftener than once, in the fame field, 
in order to’afcertain the difference. Oats rij aed very late in 
a bad feafon, if they have efcaped damage from froft, and have 
been well kept through the winter, are to be judged of precife- 
ly in the fame manner. Barley that is late in ripening, or is 
weak or filly grain, is never fit for feed, whether frofted or 
not. 

The next thing to be confidered, are appearances by which 
the diftin€tion between good and bad feed can be readily afcer- 
tained. 

This is no doubt the moft interefting and material inquiry of 
the whole, and to which all the relt are only fubiervient. 
But as I have already pointed out every circumftance that has 
come under my obfervation, and is connected therewith, there 
remains, therefore, the lefs to be difcuffed It has been already 
obferved, 
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obferved, that froft increafes the whitenefs and brightnefs of 
oats. Therefore, the white coloured oats, in which there 
is little or no yellow, and where there are few or no green 
pointed grains fo be found, are pofitively to be rejected for 
feed. It may eafily be believed, that ina late and backward 
year, none of the oats will acquire that fine white and brighe 
colour which they poffefs only in an early and favourable feafon, 
unlefs it be occafioned by fome foreign caufe. Now, it is cers 
tain, that it is occafioned by the froft. ‘The yellow looking oats, 
with a great many green points, can alone be depended on for 
feed, even though they be found both light and foft, which in 
bad years, is very generally the cafe. In this choice, however, 
one has to combat and to conquer prejudice, and ought to be 
dire&ted only by judgement. This will no doubt occafion a 
very great {truggle ; nor will prejudice perhaps be entirely over- 
come, till a few difappointments are met with, which will fhow 
the fuperiority of the latter kind of grain in the cleareft. lights 
Upon digging up the frofted feed in 1783, from under the 
ground, I found one uniform charaéteriftic in the whole of it, 
which was, that none of the points of the oat where the feed: 
is lodged, (which is oppofite to that where the beard grows), 
had fwelled or expanded in the fmalleft degree, notwithftanding 
the fwelling, or even growth of the oat, in other refpects. This 
Jed me to conjecture that this point in all frofted oats would be 
hard, and refilt the touch on preffure ; and upon trying the oats 
of that year which remained, by that rule, I found them anfwer 
exaétly, as it has done in other years, when the froft has had the 
fame effect upon them. By prefling oats much frofted, in this 
manner, I have often feen that part containing the feed fly off 
altogether, leaving the reft of the pickle otherwife complete. 
In examining oats for feed by this rule, it is neceflary to take 
off the hufk, and prefs the forefaid point againft fome hard 
fubftance, fuch as the nail of one’s thumb. ‘The refiftance at 
the very point is the criterion ; for fuch as are unfound will re- 
fift the preffure, notwithftanding that every part of the grain ex~ 
cept the point may be abfolutely foft. 

B. K. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Britifb Opium. 
Sir, 
It is now known beyond a doubt, that as good opium may be 
collected in this country, from the papaver Jomniferum, as what 
comes 
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comes from the Eaft Indies. From 600 heads of that kind of 
poppy, I, laft year, colleéted five drachms of pure opium, which 
made eight ounces of tinéture, equal in quality to what is made 
from foreign opium. ‘The method of colle€ting opium is well 
defcribed by Mr Jones, in the 18th volume of the Tranfa€tions 
of the Society of Arts. The high price of opium feems to 
have encouraged the adulteration of it in the country where it 
is collected ; a circumftance of ferious confideration in the cafe 
of a medicine that requires to be dofed out with great exact- 
nefs. The poppy being an annual and hardy plant, it requires 
no care beyond garden culture; and as° the collection of the 
opium is performed by women and children, I make no doubt 
but that this drug may be profitably attended to in every part 
of Great Britain. 


Yours, &c. A. H. 
rag mntertenyigetitintintichenepnmeememmtly 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Method of Draining praétifed in the Counties of Effex, &9'c. 


Sir, 


As the method of land-draining, adopted in feveral Englith 
counties, efpecially in Effex, Suffolk, and Herts, appears to be 
imperfe@tly underitood in Scotland, I truft it will not be unac- 
ceptable to your readers, to receive a fhort detail of our cuftom- 
ary practice ; efpecially as Mr Elkington, in his treatife on that 
important fubject, pafies it over nearly in filence. 

It is neceflary to premife, that the chief objeét in view is, to 
clear the ground of furface water; particularly if it is incumbent 
upon a retentive bottom, which is accomplifhed by an operation 
which we call hollow-draining, or land-ditching. On the fuppo- 
fition that a farm, under the above cireumftances, is taken upon 
leafe, the firft thing which is attended to is to have it completely 
furface-drained, in the way that I am now to mention. Various 
other plans may be followed; but I fhall give you a {ketch of the 
pradtice in my neighbourhood. 

The implements ufed, are a common plough, a hoe, and fpades 
and fhovels of different dimenfions. If the field is flat, we en- 
deavour to find which way the water draws ; an object particularly 
to be attended to, otherwife the drain will burft, and prove of 
confiderable injury. Let the declivity of the field be which way 
it will, it is proper to make the drains aflant, at the diftance of 
betwixt five and fix yards from each other ; for if parallel to the 

. : furrows, 
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furrows, they are liable to injury from the feet of the horfes em- 
ployed thereon, either in cart or plough, during the after opera- 
tions. ‘Thefe things being held in view, our method of drainage 
will be eafily comprehended. 

We firft begin with the plough, which goes twice up and 
down, making a deep and clean furrow, and forms the rough out- 
line of the drain. Suppofing that there is a ditch at the under 
part of the field, a common ipade is inftantly ufed to dig out the 
fpace of ground, which the plough, from the turn of the horfes, 
could not reach, and this is cleaned out by a boy with a fhovel, to 
the depth of the furrow ploughed. In converting this furrow in- 
to a drain, the work of one man and two boys is neceflary, who 
alternately ufe. two fpades, a fhovel, anda hoe. ‘The firit {fpade 
is four inches wide at top, three at bottom, and twelve in length ; 
the fecond is three inches wide at top, two at bottom, and fifteen 
im length; the hoe refembles a fcoop, is about two inches diame- 
ter, and a foot long, with a crane neck, in which a long handle 
is fixed*. After the plough, the firit fpade is ufed, and the 
crumbs are cleaned out by the fhovel: the narrow {pade is next 
reforted to, and the crumbs occafioned thereby are-taken out by 
the hoc, when a drain is formed about 24 inches deep, 2 inches 
wide at bottom, and increafing gradually towards the top to the 
breadth of the furrow. During the going on of thefe operations, 
the other boy is employed in collecting tiraw, previoully brought 
to the field, for filling up the drains, awaggon'load of which is 
generally fufficient for an Englith acre. ‘Chis is put in with the 
hand, and afterwards forced down with a fpade ; but great care 
fhould be taken, that none of the loofe earth go into the drain 
with it, otherwife the whole work will be, in a great meafure, 
rendered ufelefs. 

In laying out thefe drains, it is belt that every one fhould be 
emptied feparately ; but where this cannot be accomplifhed, we 
endeavour not to put more than two acres into one leading ditch, 
which is generally about 2 inches deeper than the drains, in order 
that the water may go off with greater facility. It fhould be no- 
ticed, that the ends are filled up with a few iiff buthes, over 
which a little ftraw is laid, to prevent ‘the earth getting down. 
The fubfoil is then turned in by a boy,.and the remaining earth 
by the plough. We pay from 3s. 6d. to 5s. per feore of rads 
(54 yards each) ; but the price is regulated by the fubfoil. If it 
is loam, feldom more than 4s. is paid, 


Some 


++ +2 


- © Should any of your readers with to try the above mode of drain- 
age, I beg leave to refer them to Mr Adam Bogue, Stevenflone Mains, 
pear Haddington, who poffeffes a complete fet of the tools mentioned, — 
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Some farmers fill up drains, where the foil is loofe, with large 
ftones, the upper fpade being only made ufe of. Others with 
{mall ftones, or with {jfted gravel, which I think the beft plan 
of all: while fome ufe ftraw or underwood. A gentleman in 
this neighbourhood prefers fcudding, or twifting ftraw into ropes, 
as is done for ftacks ; but in this cafe, it fhould be very evenly 
done, that the earth may not run down the fide of the drain. It 
is aftonifhing to fee the alteration made upon a field by this fimple 
mode of drainage. One that would previoufly hold water two or 
three days, gets dry in a few hours, whilft the under drains will 
be running with the greateft rapidity. Allow me to conclude 
with an extract from Vancouvre’s agricultural furvey of Effex, 
which exaétly correfponds with my ideas upon this fubjed. 

Speaking of furface draining, he fays, ‘ There is no improve- 
ment to which the heavy land hufbandry of this county owes fo 
much, as to the fortunate introduction and continuance of. this 
practice. The means of melioration, and the confequent fources 
of fertility, thence derived from the foil, over and above what it 
formerly yielded, are not more important in the prefent day, than 

anent and precious, as they muft prove in their confequences 
creafter. The few in{tances of invincible blindnefs to the bene- 
ficial effe€ts of this excellent pra€tice, go no farther than to prove, 
that when work is properly executed, it never ceafes to produce 
the defired effe&. ‘To complete an improvement, of this nature, 
much is neceffary to be attended to. If the field propofed to be 
drained lies greatly upon the defcent, every care fhould be taken 
to make the drains bear fufficiently horizontally; im the fr/} place, 
to prevent a too precipitate fall of water, by which the drains 
would be worn uneven, and a temporary obftruction occafion 
them to blow; and, /econdly, becaufé the more perfeétly horizon- 
tal the field is, fo that it lies level free, and affords a fufficient 
fall for the water, the lefs occafion will there be for the fame 
number of drains, as would be required upon a foil of equal 
clofenefs upon the fide of a hill. The drains in a field that lies 
nearly level, draw equally well upon each fide; whereas, thofe 
on the hang of a hill draw only from the higher fides, and confe- 
quently require them to be made much nearer and clofer to each 
other.’ Iam, yours, &c. 


Effex, March 26. 1803. R. S. 








On the Turnip Fh. 









TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 






Ir you think the following defultory obfervations, on fub- 
jects connected with the defign of your Magazine, worthy of a 
place in it, you will oblige me by inferting them. 










On the Turnip Fly. 









About the month of Auguft laf, the following paragraph ap- 
peared in moft of the newfpapers. ‘ At Mr Coke’s late annual 
theep-fhearing meeting, no lefs than 250 agriculturifts were pre- 
fent. Before the company feparated, a fubfcription of 200 gui- 
neas being clofed for the difcovery of a prefervative for turnips 
againft the infegt called the Fly (on condition that it proved fa- 
tisfactory to the fubfcribers), the fecret was declared; which is, 
to fow two pounds of radifh feed, on every acre of turnip land, 
with the turnips ; which, according to the declaration of the in- 
ventor, will fo attract the fly, as to prevent its proving at all 
injurious to the turnips.’ 

The following extract from the Annual Regifter for 1768, 
will completely fhew that this is no new difcovery ; and that as 
an account of this preventative againit the turnip fly has been 
already publifbed, the perfon claiming the above 200 guineas, can 
have no juft title to any reward. 

‘In an account of * An improved method of cultivating the 
turnip cabbage,’ fent by Mr Reynolds of Adifhum, in Kent, to 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. dated the 13th 
May 1768, the following paflage occurs: ‘ As the flies will be 
apt to-fall upon, and deftroy the young feedling plants, the fol- 
lowing remedy fhould be ufed. Mix the intended feed with long- 
topped radifh feed, which the flies much admire: The radith 
leaves being quick growers, will entertain thefe infects until the 
other feed plants get out of their way; but if they are very nu- 
merous, run a light roller over them, night and morning, while 
the dew remains. ‘This will lick up moft of them, if duly per- 
formed ; for a little moifture caufes borh them and the earth to 
ftick to the roller ; by which means the enemy will be removed, 
and the young plants no way injured by it. 

‘ N. aes pound of radifh feed is fufficient for ten or 
twelve pounds of turnip cabbage; but cabbage and cauliflower 
require more, efpecially the latter.’ 
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On the Wenther. 


oe 


0, the Weather 





Nothing would be of more importance to agriculture, than a 
rational theory of the weather; but although meteorological ob- 
fervations have of late years been multiplied to a great extent, 
yet ftill Tam afraid our data are not fuificient to enable natural 
philofophers to form a rational theory. 

The variety of circumftances to be taken into account, before 
one table of obfervations can be properly compared with another, 
and the differences in the weonter time and form, obfervable in 
almoit all of them, tend more to obfcure, thai to elucidate, the 
fubje&. Such unremitted attention to fo many objects, is re- 
quired to form a complete table, that few perfons capable of do- 
ing it are inclined, or have it in their power, to beftow upon it 
the neceffary time. The moft therefore that can be hoped for, 
but which would be of infinite confequence, would be perhaps a 
probable conjeCture as to the general character of fucceeding fea- 
fons, whether we might look for a dry or a wet fummier, an open 
or a frofty winter. 

Mr Kirwan (fee Encyclop. Britan. article Weather) has lately 
endeavoured to difcover probable rules for prognotticating the 
different feafons, fo far as regards Britain and Ireland, from 
tables of obfervation alone. On perufing a number of obferva- 
tions taken in England from 1677 to 1789, he found, 

1. That when there has been no ftorm before or after the 
vernal equinox, the enfuing fummer is generally diy, at leaft, five 
times in fix. 

2. That when a ftorm happens from an eafterly point, cither 
on the igth, 2oth, or 21ft of May, the fucceeding fummer is 
generally dry four times in five. 

. That when a ftorm arifes on the 2gth, 26th; or 27th of 
March (and not before) in any point, the 
generally dry four times in five. 

4. If there be a ftorm at fouth-wett, or weft fouth-weft, on 
the roth, 20th, 21ft, or 22d of March, the fucceeding fammiér 
is generally wet five times in fix. 

I am inclined to pa 1. fome attention to thefe rules, from the 
circumftance of his 4th one being apparently verified laft fum- 
mer, at leaft, in this part of the country ; the night of the 2oth 
day of March 1802 having been very ftormy, the wind fouth- 
weft, and the laft fummer } having been fo very wet, that we had 
only nine days quite fair in the whole month of July. 

According to the above rule, there are five chances to one, 


that 


iucceeding fummer is 
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that the next fummer will alfo be a wet one; as, on the night of 
the 19th of March laft, we had an exceflive high wind from 
fouth or fouth-weft, but rather more to the fouth. 

Your Conftant Reader, S. E. 


Roxburghfbire, April 4. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


[Though we are not fond of inferting papers in our work al- 
ready printed and circulated, or of imitating the praétice of 
cotemporary editors, who eke out their Numbers in that 
way, yet the following account of an Experimental Agricultu- 
ral Society recently inftituted, and the rules adopted by them, 
are fo much to our mind, that we are induced to lay them 
before our readers. Wifhing the Society every kind of fuc- 
cefs, and trufting to be favoured with periodical accounts 
of their proceedings, we earneftly recommend their plan to 
the confideration of Agriculturifts in other diftri€ts.] 


Experimental Agriculture in the County of Durham. 


AN experimental farm has been a favourite part of the fcheme, 
in moft of the plans fuggefted for the improvement of agricul- 
ture; but the great expence attending it, the difficulty of find- 
ing a farm containing a fuflicient variety of foils, of procuring a 
proper perfon to manage it, and of arranging matters fo, that the 
experiments tried thereon fhould be reported with accuracy, have, 
together with other obftacles, prevented it, though promifing in 
theory, from being reduced to practice. 

On confidering this fubje&t, however, it was fuggefted, that 
by a few individuals, fond of agriculture, affociating together, 
and agreeing to try experiments on their refpective farms, under 
fuch regulations as might tend to prevent miftakes, many of the 
advantages of an experimental farm might be obtained: And this 
fuggeftion gave rife to the idea of forming a Society, the general 
objects of which fhould be— 


Firft, To examine, by experiments, the different kinds and me- 
rits of grafs, feeds, and grain; to inveftigate their habits, 
and endeavour to afcertain what foils are beft adapted to 
each kind; and to devife means to obtain fuch feeds, &c, 
pure. 


Second, 
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Second, To attend carefully to the rearing of fences, draining of 
land, and the beft and moft expeditious way of cleaning and 
working different foils. 

Third, ‘To examine the nature of different manures, and afcer- 
tain the beft.mode of applying them. 

Fourth, To find what ftock is beft calculated for certain fitua- 
tions, to compare the relative quantity of food confumed by 
different kinds of ftock, what food is moft congenial, &c. 


As accuracy, however, fhould be the leading principle of the 
Society, its experiments cannot, of courfe, be numerous; but 
ihould fimilar Societies be formed, and enter into a correfpond- 
ence with each other, the experiments might be multiplied in a 
great degree, and accuracy {till retained. 


Ru es. 


1. This Society fhall be limited to twenty-one members. 

2. The Society fhall meet four times in the year, between the 
rft of February and the sth of November (both days exclufive) 
at Rufhyford. The time of meeting, eleven’v’clock in the fore- 
noon. 

3- A vacancy happening in the Society fhall be filled by bal- 
lot—T wo black balls excluding a candidate. 

4. A Committee, confifting of five members (three to be a 
quorum) fhall be annually chofen, at the firft meeting in the year, 
as alfo a Prefident, Vice-Prefident, and Secretary of the Society. 

5. The Members of the Committee thall be re-eligible. 

6. If a vacancy happen in the Committee, it fhall be filled 
up by the remaining members, until the next annual eleétion. 

7. The expediency of any propofed experiment fhall be de- 
termined upon by the Committee, previoufly to its adoption by 
the Society. 

8. When any member undertakes an experiment adopted by 
the Society, two members fhall be appointed as vifitors, to view 
with him the ftate of the land previous to the experiment, infpec 
its pragrefs, and report the refult. 

9: That the proceedings of each meeting fhall be entered by 
the Secretary in a book kept for that purpofe. 

10. If fimilar Societies {hall be formed in other counties, this 
Say fhall exprefs its defire of entering into a correfpondence 
with them. 

11. The Society fhall admit correfponding members, the can- 
didates being propofed at one meeting, and balloted for the next, 
two black balls being a rejeftion. The perfon propofed muft not 
be. a refident of that part of the county of Durham which lies 

between 
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between. the rivers Tees and Tyne, nor -of a diftri& in which 
there is an Agricultural Society correfponding with this. 

12. If a correfponding member be willing to adopt any experi~: 
ment recommended by this Society, the Committee will tranfmit 
him the precautions under which the experiment ought to be car- 
ried forward ; but the experiment and its refult are not to be en- 
tered by the Society in their journals, or fan¢ctioned by their au- 
thority, unlefs the land on which it is tried be previoufly viewed, 
and the progrefs of the experiment duly infpeéted by an ordi-. 
nary member, appointed for that purpofe. 

13. No perfon refiding in that part of the county of Durham, 
which lies between the rivers Tees and Tyne, fhall be admiffible 
as a vifitor. 

14. No converfation on religion, or on general or local poli- 
tics, fhall be allowed at the meetings. 

15. The proceedings of the Society fhall be clofed before 
dinner. Dinner fhall be ferved at two o’clock. 

16. On the firft meeting in the year, each member fhall pay 
on the hands of the Secretary ten fhillings for the ordinaries of 

e year. 

= Each member thall pay one guinea into the hands of the 
Secretary, as a fund for the expences of the Society. 

18. When any member undertakes an experiment adopted by 


the south he fhall pay the market-price of the article ; any extra 
e 


charge to be defrayed from the general fund. 

ty. No.alteration fhall be made in the rules of the Society, 
but on the day of ele€ting the Committee ; nor no new rule made, 
" except a majority of the Soe are prefent. 

20. The rules fhall be printed, and a copy of them fent to 
each member. 

MemBers. 

Sir Henry Vane Tempeft, Bart. Wynyard—Robert Colling, 
Barmpton—Chriftopher Mafon, Chilton—George Baker, Ele- 
more —Charles Colling, Keltgn—Matthew Culley, Denton—John 
Trotter, Haughton—John Nefham, Houghton-le-Spring— Wil- 
liam Taylor, Bifhop Middleham—George Taylor, St Helen Auck- 
land—Luke Seymour, Woodhoufe Clofe—John Ralph Fenwick, 
Durham—William Beckwith, Herrington—Robert Waugh, Bi- 
fhop Middléham—Duncomb Shaftoe, Whitworth—James Clark, 
Burnigill—Robert Surtees, Mainsforth—Richard White, Kelloe— 
Robert Page, School Aycliff—Ralph Lambton, Lumley Park— 
John Colbpits, Stretlam, Caftle. 

Office. Bear rs of the Saciely fir the year 1803.—Sir H. V. 
Tempeft, , Prefident—Robert Colling, Vice-Prefident— Robeit 
Waugh, Secretary. , 
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A&ting Committee for the yecr 1803.—Robert Colling—John 
Ralph Fenwick—George Taylor—Charles Calling Luke Sey- 


mour. 
Days of Meeting for the year 1803.—Friday, April 1ft—Wed- 
nefday, June 1ft—and Friday, November 4th. 


RosertT WavuGn, Secretary. 
Rufbyford, February 2. 1803. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Obfervations on Shell Marl as a Manure. 




















Sir, 


I am a conftant reader of your ufeful Magazine, the tendency 
whereof, to promote the interefts of agriculture, is indifputable, 
and therefore entitled to the fepport of agriculturifts. Agree- 
abte to this principle, I have, in compliance with the requeft 
of your correfpondent from Ireland, who afks for information 
concerning the ufe and application of marl, page 76th of this 
Volume, fent you fome obfervations on its application and good 

: effects as a manure. They proceed from an experience of its 
ufefulnefs for a number of years paft, and you are at liberty to 
infert them in the Farmer’s Magazine. 
. In the fouth of Scotland, where my farm is fituated, we are 
; at a great diftance from lime; but, in a number of places, this 
f lofs is nearly cémpenfated by large quantities of fine fhell mar}, 
which is found in bogs and moffes; and which I confider to be 
a better manure than lime upon a dry warm foil; and, upon all 
other foils, except a cold wet moorifh one, as nearly equal to 
it. 
4 It is about twenty years fince I began to marl my farm, one 
‘ half of which confifts of a good dry foil, fit for the turnip 
‘ hufbandry; the other half is mixed with clay, and unfir for 
turnips and barley, but adapted for almoft any other = 
Upon both thofe foils, the marl has had a very great effeét. 
Previous to its application, the crops, both of corn and grafs, 
were but indifferent; but fince that period, my crops of corn 
have been very good, fully one third more bolls per acre than 
before: the grafs, both for hay and pafturage, has been ftill 
more benefited by it. ‘The quantity per Englifh acre that I ap- 
plied, was from 30 to 35 fingle horfe cart loads on the dry foil, 
and from 35 to 40 ditto on the clay foil; which quantities, upon 
my farm, 1 have found fufficient. Upon very light ae 
wou 
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would not advife to lay above 20 or 25 fingle cart loads, as that 
kind of foil is very eafily overdone, and may, by an overdoze, be 
rendered a caput mortuum. Strong clay foils will require at leaft 
go cart loads to do them properly.. It is not eafy to give this 
kind of foil an overdoze. ‘Che above quantities .are ftated as 
fufficient for an Englith acre, upon the fuppofition that the marl 
is of good quality ; for if it is of an inferior kind, an additional 
quantity per acre muft be given. 

The common way of applying marl, is upon fummer fallow, 
or on the face of prafs. Before laying it on fallow, the land 
fhould at leaft get two ploughings, and then be harrowed and roll- 
ed, to make the furface fmooth, that the marl may fpread equally 
over it; two ploughings fhould alfo be given after the marl is 
laid on, to mix it as well as poffible with the foil. In general, 
thé firft crop receives lictle benefit from the marl, but it will 
appear abundantly on the fucceeding crops; and if the land is 
properly cultivated, by white and green crops being taken alters 
nately, it will continue to have effect for fifteen or twenty years. 
After land is newly marled, too many crops fhould not be taken 
until it is laid down to grafs, and refted a year or two. Three 
crops after newly marled land are fufficient, viz. firft, wheat or 
oats; fecond, turnips, peas, potatoes, &c.; third, barley. Marl is 
alfo very often laid upon the face of grafs land at the end of har- 
veft, or during the winter, and the land allowed to lye in grafs for 
a year or two afterwards. This I confider to be the beft way of 
applying marl: for, the very firit fummer after marling, you have 
a great additional quantity of grafs; and when the land is taken 
up for tillage, the effeéts of it appear eminently upon the firft 
crop of corn. 

It is a doubt among a number of farmers, whether drefling 
land the fecond time with marl will have any good effe& or not. 
I know fome, that have tried it, fay they can perceive no benefit 
from it; but, as they’ are rather far from the marl-pit, I am 
inclined to think that they have not given the land a fufficient 
doze; as I am'fully convinced, that the fecond drefling, to make 
it have propereffeat, requires-a larger doze than the firft. Upon 
this principle, I have two years‘ago begun to marl my farm the 
fecond time ;-and the enfuing crop will enable me to determine, 
from réal experience, whether mar] has a good effect, when re- 
peated, or not; the refult of which, if you think this of any 
ufe, may become the fubject of fome future communication. I 
am, Sir,’ your moft humble and obedient fervant, 


Feb. 28. 1803. A Sourm Country Farmer. 
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Hints refpetting Scots Improvers 
Sir, 


I Have been a reader of your Magazine fince its firft publica- 
tion, and have had reafon, along with, I fuppofe, all your other 
readers, equally to approve of the utility of the plan, and the ex- 
cellence of the execution. It muft give infinite fatisfaGtion to 
every man, who has the good of his country at heart, or who 
wifhes well to the beft intereft of Scotland, to obferve that the 
ftate of her agriculture has now been brought to a degree of per- 
fection, equal, or perbaps in feveral refpeéts fuperior, to thatyof 
any other country whatever. 

- As it feems to be univerfally acknowledged that this high de- 
gree of perfection, in the ftate of our Scotifh agriculture, has 
been wholly brought about in the courfe of the 18th century, (a 
period, of fuch recent date, that facts and circumftances can be 
eafily inveftigated), I think it would be a very acceptable prefent 
to the public, and a particular gratification to the lovers of the 
firft of all arts, if fhort notices were given from time to time, in 
your Magazine, of the means by which, and the men by whom, 
this fortunate revolution has been effeCtuated in fo fhort a pe- 
riod of time. 

In the leading article of Agricultural Intelligence for laft quar- 
ter, in deducing the caufes of this rapid progrefs of ,improve- 
ment in the courfe of laft century, I fee a few well known and 
illuftrious names mentioned, as the chief promoters of agricul- 
ture in the period referred to; namely, Fletcher of Saltoun, 
Cockburn of Ormifton, Hope of Rankeillor, the Earl of Find- 
Jater, and Lord Kaimes. But although the merits and exertions 
of thefe diftinguifhed charaéters are univerfally acknowledged, 
yet Lapprehend that in the feveral departments of enclofing, 
draining, planting, road-making, village-building, cottage at- 
chiteCture, conftruction of leafes, preparation of manures; in 
the difcovery and combination of the mechanical powers ; and in 
other branches of rural ceconomy and improvement ; feveral other 
illuftrious and meritorious names may be included.—Among 

thefe, I would mention Archibald Duke of Argyle; the great 

Earl of Stair; the late Alexander Earl of Eglinton; the late Earl 
of Strathmore ; the late Earl of Elgin, the conftru€tor of the 

lime works; Lord Gardenfton; the late Sir Archibald Grant of 

Monymutk, the. great planter; Mr Craik of Arbigland 5. Mr 

Barclay of Urie; Mr John Hunter at Hirfel, the noted Ber- 

wickfhire farmer ; the Mefirs. Meikles, the juftly celebrated mill- 
wrights 5 
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wrights ; and the Mefirs. Dickfons, at Haffendeanburn, the fa- 
mous nurferymen. 

Detached, and, in fome inftances, very. particularly detailed 
accounts of the operations of each of thefe noblemen and gentle- 
men, are to be found in'Wight’s Survey of Scotifh Hufbandry, 
in the Statiftical Account of Scotland, in fome.of the numerous 
tours through Scotland that have been lately publifhed, or in 
other publications ; but as thefe are bulky and voluminous works, 
and not acceflible to every reader, lam of opinion that fhort and 
condenfed notices of their exertions and praétice might, with 
much advantage, be occafionally inferted in your Magazine. 
The reprefentation of their labours and fuccefs, would not only 
be highly ufeful and inftructive, and exciting to the prefent im- 
prover; but thefe notices might be looked upon as fo many mo- 
numents, ereéted by grateful pofterity, to the memory of men 
who fo much benefited their country, and contributed fo much 
to the good of fociety. 

And were fhort memoirs of the operations and exertions of 
thefe, and fome other fpirited and patrivtic noblemen and gentle- 
men, given occafionally, they would form a mafs and body of in- 
formation, from whence a complete and conng@ted hiftory of 
Scotith agriculture might be deduced, which would not only be 
entertaining, but highly inftructive. We would there fee the 
former waite and forlorn ftate of the country, and the impove- 
tifhed and miferable fituation of the people: We would fee the 
obftacles which thefe fpirited and fagacious improvers had to en- 
counter with, from the ignorance, floth, and poverty of the te- 
nantry ; from the want of markets and {carcity of money; from 
the badnefs of the roads, and difficulty of intércommunication 
between one part of the country and another; from the great 
fcarcity of artificial manures, and the difficulty of preparing 
them ; from the total want of experience and precedent; and, 
finally, from the want or improper conftruction of the imple- 
ments of agriculture, and the ignorance, obftinacy, and want of 
fkill in fervants: and we would fee in what way thefe obftacles 
were gradually furmounted, and how the knowledge and prac- 
tice of agriculture have been brought to their prefent ftate of 
perfection. 

If the hiftory and operations of the eminent ftatefman, the il- 
luftrious military captain, or the celebrated writer, are intereft- 
ing, and perufed with avidity; in the fame way fhould the: hif- 
tory and operations of the {pirited and patriotic improver of his 
country become interefting, and be fought after with affiduity, 
as being generally of more importance to fociety than thofe of 
the former characters. The hiftory and reprefentation of fuc- 
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cefsful enterprife, carry with them much valuable inftrution, as 
being incentives to fimilar attempts, and guides in the execution 
of them. AndI may here conclude thefe fhort remarks and 
fuggeftions with the well known and often quoted obfervation of 
Dr Swift, * That that man who double’ the productive powers 
of the earth, is a more ufeful member of the community than all 
the race of politicians put together.’ 


Tam yours, &c. Amicus Scotiz. 
London, 8th April 1803. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Potata Curl. 
Sir, 


THE curl in potatoes, and fmut in wheat, have been the fub- 
jets of much ingenious difcufhion in various publications ; in fe- 
veral of which it is ftated, that we know how to prevent thefe 
baneful maladies. Judging from my own praétice, however, I 
muft fay, that I will more readily fubfcribe to this ftatemens, 
with refpeét to the latter, than the former difeafe. Your cor- 
refpondent ‘ Acricoxa,’ confiders the checks received: by the 
young plants, about the time of their coming above ground, as 
the caufe of curl; and therefore condemns early planting, recom- 
mending the firft week in May, or the laft in April, as the moft 
advantageous time for that operation; andy perhaps, he is right 
in thinking that fuch checks are the leading caufe of curl. See- 
ing, however, that fome feafons are early, and fome late; that 
we cannot regulate the firft appearance of the young plants by 
the time of committing the feed to the ground; and that, in 
fome feafons, the weather is more warm and falubrious to’fuch 
vegetables, in May, than in June, and wice verfa; the difficulty 
of prevention, on this hypothefis, feems infurmountable. From 
what * Acricota’ fays,-as to the potatoes from the curled 
ftems polluting the fucceeding crop, it would appear that he 
{uppofes the curl to arife, in fome degree, from imperfect feed. 
He does not, however, ftate his opinion as to the manner in 
which the infection is communicated—whether by juxta pofition, 
or otherwife. Some contend that it is communicated in the for- 
mer way to perfec potatoes; others, that it is communicated to 
thofe on/y which are raifed from feed taken from curled ftems ; 
and fome, that a perfe& potato, which has never come in contact 
with, or near, any of thofe which have been taken from curled 
plants, will fometimes raife a difeafed ftem. On thefe ‘points, 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, accurate experiments are wanting to enable us to fpeak 
confidently. 

That imperfe& feed is the caufe of curl, is an hypothefis which 
has been ably defended ; and I muft own, that facts have fome- 
times fallen within my obfervation which greatly corroborate it. 

Still, however, I entertain fome doubts that it is not well- 
founded ; and one caufe of my fcepticifm is, that, from the fame 
cut or fet, one plant is fometimes found perfe, while another is 
curled: and I thould be glad if fome of the advocates of this 
theory would, through the medium of your Magazine, be fo 
obliging as to inform me how they account for this phenome- 
non. At prefent, I am more inclined to believe, that infeéts and 
worms (perhaps, in fome degree, brought forward by checks or 
blights) are the caufe of curl, than to adopt any other theory ; 
and, at a future period, perhaps, I may do myfelf the pleafure 
of offering you remarks, at confiderable length, in fupport of 
it, and allo of furnifhing the refults of fome accurate experi- 
ments in raifing crops of potatoes from fhoots, cuts, and whole 
fets. For reafons well known to you, however, I cannot at pre- 
fent take the liberty of encroaching farther on your time, than 
merely to fay, that as you formerly publifhed a paper from me, 
on Manuring, and Paring, and Burning, figned ‘ Ruricora,’ and 
as another correfpondent has, in laft Number, adopted that fig- 
nature, I fhall now, for diftinétion’s fake, fubfcribe myfelf, 

Yours, &c. Ruricora SENIOR. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE: 


On the Superiority of Horfes to Oxen in Farm Labour, and Yoking 


three abreaft, in certain circumftances, without a Driver. 


Sir, 


Nor having heen originally educated in the fchool of practical 
agriculture, but having of late years engaged in the practice of 
it, ona fmall farm of my own, and having conceived a very 
warm predilection for it, | am among the number who think ° 
that much ufeful information on the fubje€& is to be obtained 
from reading; more efpecially as, of late years, fo many in- 
telligent practical agriculturifts have favoured the public with 
their obfervations. If 1 am not much miftaken, indeed, what 
may be termed the leading or firft principles of it, may be very 
well acquired in this way, and will be found the beft guide in 
actual practice afterwards. As this holds good in moft of the 
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arts and fciences, it’appears to me not lefs applicable to, agriculs 
ture. Viewing the matter in this way, I have been a conftant read- 
er of your ufeful Magazine ever fince its fitft publication.’ I am 
greatly pleafed to hear of its increafing celebrity and fuccefs, and 
am ‘indeed fo much a friend to the undertaking, that I could 
with to fee it enlarged, even beyond the Appendix and. Index, 
promifed in the laft Number at the end of the year. ‘This muft 
neceflarily, as a matter of courfe, be attended with an increafe 
of the price of it; but, in an age like the prefent, eager after 
agricultural information, I muft fuppofe that the generality of 
your readers would willingly accede to any price for which they 
had value received; and you appear to have abundance of valu- 
able materials crowding on you for that purpofe. ‘To old ex- 
pert apriculturifts, your work may perhaps be of lefs confe- 
quence; but as I am not of that defcription, and probably a 
great proportion of your readers arenot, 1 am ready to acknow- 
ledge, that I have reaped confiderable information, and I hope 
benefit, from it. ‘To your very intelligent correfpondent, who 
writes § Stri€tures on Farm-Management near London,’ I feel 
peculiar obligation. Poffefling a farm, though on a fmall fcale, 
fimilar in many refpeéts to that of his friend to whom he gives 
advice, I have already.begun a plan of improvement on his fyf- 
tem, which I mean to follow up, becaufe I believe it to be really 
fterling. If my abilities were equal to my inclination, I would 
very willingly fend you my occafional contribution to your work ; 
but I have to regret, that this is by no means the cafe; how- 
ever, I would fain fhow you, that am af feaft not wanting in 
the latter. 

The employment of horfes or oxen in farm culture, has 
been long a fubje& keenly contefted; and in almott every 
Number of your Magazine, we have fomething on it. Were 
we to attend to fpeculations, or laboured difcuflions, or even the 
apparently more convincing evidence of detailed calculation on 
this point, we would be much at a lofs; but the almoft univer- 
fal preference to horfes by the farmers of this country, is a pret- 
ty conclufive argument in their favour. I mean not to enter 
into any reafoning on this fubjeét, but to thow, not’ merely 
what can be, or ought to be done by a pair of horfes, but what 
has actually been performed on my own farm, and under my 
own eye, in the courfe of laft year, bya pair of horfes. If I 
am not much miftaken, it will rather tend to bear out our farm- 
ers in their general préference to horfes; while, at the fame 
time, I fuppofe fome of them can produce a greater quantity of 
work performed by the fame ftrength, and in the fame’ time. 
As this fubje&t has affumed the appearance of controverfy almoft 
more than any other, and produced rather pointed language 
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from fome of your correfpondents, I apprehend, that fuch ftate- 
ments of facts will go farther towards fettling this knotty point, 
than any other mode of difcufling it. But to come to particu- 
lars. In the firf place, my horfes ploughed one hundred and 
eight Scotch acres, of ftrong clay foil, with; all the harrowings 
and rojlings: they carted above a thoufand. carts (fingle-horfe 
carts, the way they are always worked) of earth from one fide 
of an eight acre field to the other: they brought earth from 
a diftance 6f two miles, to fill, about half way up, three hun- ~ 
dred yards of a drain, three feet deep, the fame width at top, 
and a {pade wide at bottom: led out eighty carts of dung to an 
adjoining field: brought home, thrafhed out, and carried to 
market, the produce of twenty-nine acres—a heavy crop: were 
a week employed carting ftones for making up fences; befides 
bringing home the family coals, | fuppofe equal to another week ; 
and: doing all the other {maller jobs about a farm, not eafily enu- 
merated, but which are well known to be many. All thefe 
ploughings, harrowings, rollings, and cartings (except filling the 
earth and dung into the carts), were performed by one man. 
As I have mentioned the work my horfes performed, it may 
be proper to fay how they were treated. They are always fully 
nine hours in the yoke, when the feafon is far enough advanced 
to admit of it—five in the morning, and four in the afternoon; 
when they get three feeds of oats, or, what I have found far 
preferable, oats morning and mid-day, and raw potatoes at 
night—hay for fodder. During the thort days, they have but 
one yoking of fix hours; when they get two feeds of oats, 
with ftraw for fodder. In fummer, they have cat grafs in 
the houfe during the day, and are put out on good pafture dur. 
ing the night. I believe being out all night- makes them more 
hardy, and is of benefit to their health; but before turning 
them out, they are allowed to cool in the ftable, and to 
be quite filled with cut grafs. I have always found, that two 
good horfes, well fed, and their work properly timed, will per- 
form as much as almoft any man is able for, and more than 
moft of them will do. I fhould be glad to hear from fome of 
your advocates for oxen, (and I would more particularly addrefs 
myfelf to your correfpondent in your 7th Number, page 281), 
what number of his oxen (as they appear to be of a fuperior 
kind), and what number of fervants it would require, to perform 
the quantity of work ftated above. ‘This might perhaps afford 
fomething like the debtor and creditor ftatement, although not 
precifely what the Conductor, in his note to that correfpond- 
ent, mentions. If your correfpondent Maco receives from 
ALFRED an an{wer to his firft query, page 54. of your laft N ce 
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ber, this may perhaps ferve for making a comparative ftatement 
with his oxen; keeping in remembrance, that as I have a clay 7 
foil to manage, there were of courfe many.days in the year 
when my horfes could not work, as I never attempt to plough 
it wet. On fuch foils, I believe oxen totally inadmiffible 5 be- 
caufe, from wet weather, they are often thrown late, and, in 
that cafe, whenever the weather favours, fuch extra exertion is 
neceflary as they are quite unequal to. ’ 

As it is not altogether foreign from the fubjeé I have been 
on, I fhall offer fome remarks on a pafflage in your Magazine for 
May laft, on ploughing with three horfes abreaft. In page 
251. there is a very proper animadverfion on this prevailing 
practice in Annandale. I am quite fatisfied, that, in ordinary 
circumftances, two good horfes are always fufficient; but I am 
alfo fatisfied, in fome circumftances they are not. My farm is 
of a very deep rich clay, and, I had reafon to think, had been 
but flightly ploughed for fome time before I got it: I therefore 
conceived it would be of great confequence to give it a deep 
fubftantial ploughing- With this view, in crofling my fummer- 
fallow, it was ploughed to the depth of ten inches, and in fome 
ee afoot. Although I have a pair of very powerful horfes, 

found, that to take fo deep a furrow in heavy land, was quite 
opprefling them; and as my fervant had a great averfion toa 
driver, and no great opinion of the utility of a third horfe yoked 
in the common way as a leader, he yoked three abreaft, and 
drove them as readily as he did a pair. Saving the expence of a 
driver is a material confideration ; and he cannot be difpenfed 
with, in the common way of yoking, where a third horfe be- 
comes neceflary. I know not whether, in Annandale, where 
three are ufed abreaft, a driver is employed. Although it may 
appear, at firft fight, quite a fimple bufinefs to have three horfes 
abreaft driven by the man who holds the plough; yet, upon 
trial, it will not be found fo eafy. It requires both well-trained 
horfes, and an able ploughman, to do it to purpofe. The horfes 
will be found to pufh one another much more than in the coms 
mon way, and confequently go over a great deal more ground, 
which, with the deep furrow, in this cafe, is very fevere work 
for the ploughman. 1 found alfo, that with fuch a furrow, they 
could do at leaft a fourth more work than could be done by two, 
and with more eafe to themfelves. They ploughed an eight 
Scotch acre field in feven days; and the work, by excellent 
judges, was allowed to be done in capital ftyle. I fufpect. it 
would have required eight oxen, with two ploughmen and two 
drivers, to have performed the fame work, ‘The conclufion I 
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would draw is, that, in crofs-ploughing heavy land, where a de 

furrow is judged requifite, and, confequently, where at lea 

three horfes would be ufed, they ought to be yoked abreaft, not 
merely becaufe it faves a driver, but becaufe they will be found 
much more powerful in the draught, both from being fo near it, 
and of neceflity drawing together. I believe, indeed,they are equal 
to four, where two are yoked as leaders; and this is not only 
the opinion of the man who drove them, an excellent and exe 
pert ploughman, but of feveral neighbouring farmers who were 
upon the field while they were at work. It is only in crofs- 
ploughing that three horfes can be ufed abreaft; for, in plough- 
ing ridges lengthways, it would unavoidably occafion poaching 
on.the ploughed land. It may poffibly fave a little trouble in 
adjufting matters to thofe who might think of trying this me- 
thod, to mention, that I found mine to anfwer very well. A 
plough muzzle, wider, and a little ftouter than that commonly 
ufed, is neceflary; about fixteen inches, with as. many holes, 
The reafon of this is, that the plough inclines to take a great 
deal of land. To the muzzle is attached, in the common way, 
a pretty ftout plough-tree, five feet two inches long; a fingle 
horfe, with acommon plough or harrow tree, is yoked to the 
left hand or land end of the long tree; to the other end of it, 
are yoked two horfes, precifely as if they were to be put into 
the plough by themfelves. The off-fide, or right-hand horfe, 
goes in the furrow, in the ufual way, the other two on the land, 
It is fearcely neceflary to add, that the fingle horfe muft have as 
much of the long tree as makes him equal to the other two— 
about three fifths; but this will vary a little, according to the 
relative ftrength of the three horfes, For adjufting this readily, 
there is, on the fore part of the long tree, an iron plate, with 
feveral holes in it. If thefe obfervations are worth your accept 
ance, they are very much at your fervice ; if not, it will be but 
little trouble to throw them into the fire, M. 

March 4. 1803. 


P. §.—In confequence, probably, of the deep ploughing of 
my fallow above mentioned, by bringing up good foil long bu- 
ried, my wheat appears rather too thick, although fown with 
only eight pécks per Scotch acre; fix would probably have been 
fuffcient. 


To 
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' TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


i On the Management of Calves. 
IR, 

In the 13th Number of the Magazine, your correfpondent 
W.D. withes to know a cure for young calves feized with the 
diforder called the cords. This difeafe is very common in Britain, 
and I believe more fo in cold weather than in warm, and feldom 
cured ; but, if we cannot cure a difeafe, we fhould try to prevent 
it. I have been in the habit of rearing cattle upwards of thirty 
years; and if you think my way of managing young calves worth 
a corner in your intelligent Magazine, you are heartily welcome 
to a defcription of it. If I can contribute a mite towards the 
improvement of my country, it will give me pleafure. 

My cows, when bulled, are regularly noted down in a book; 
and when they are near the calving, they are watched frequently 
night and day. How foon the calf is dropped, it is received into 
a large bafket or fkull, made of willows, with a handle at each 
end, and plenty of clean dry ftraw in it. It is then carried by 
two perfons to the ftall in the calf-houfe, where it is gently 
rubbed and dried with ftraw. My calf-houfe is next to the cow- 
byre, and is fitted up with ftalls like a ftable, about 3 feet wide, 
and about 5 feet long. Every ftall fhuts in by itfelf, with a door 
and hinges, for fear of the calf lying back too far, to choke itfelf 
in its binding. How foon the mother gets a little reft after 
calving, fhe is milked, and a little of the milk given to the calf, 
as early as poflible. If the weather is cold, and the mother 
long in giving milk, it is taken to the fire, and warmed in a 
pan until it is blood warm, and then given to the calf, about 6 
or 8 gills, according to the fize of the calf, and repeated four 
times in twenty-four hours. As the calf gathers ftrength, the 
quantity may be increafed; but too much of milk at one time is 
as bad as too little, until it is a month or fix weeks old. When 
the calf is able to ftand, I tie it to a ftake; as it is more in the 
power of the fervant to give it milk in that fituation, than 
when going about loofe. If a calf gets cold milk, it is fure to 
bring on a trembling, and the cords or fome other malady follows; 
which I have often feen exemplified amongft the young ftock of 
my neighbours.. The above has been my fcheme of rearing 
calves; and I never had one died of the cords, if fed in this way, 
and kept dry. Tam, Sir, your humble fervant, 

Mearns, 29th March 1803. F.N. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

Some other communications have been received on the above 
fubje&t, recommending the like preventive 2s pointed out by 
Mr F.N. We believe it has never failed. 

TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On Inoculating Sheep for the Scab. 
Sir, 

Anaxocy, the moft fertile fource of error in the theories of 
metaphyficians, and the fpeculations of philofophers, has, on 
the contrary, led the way to the moft important difcoveries in 
thofe departments of phyficlogy which regard the organization, 
fun@tions, and phenomena of the animal body. Whatever dif- 
ference may exift between man and the brutes in an intellec- 
tual confideration, there can be no doubt that the laws, which 
regulate the corporeal changes of the one, hold equal empire 
over the operations of the other. Obfervations made on the lat- 
ter, have been applied with fuccefs to the former; and, in faét, 
moft of thofe improvements, which have advanced the medical 
art (in relation to the human body) to its prefent perfeétion, 
have originated from an application of thofe principles, which 
were deduced from an examination and explanation of the cor- 
poreal phenomena exhibited by the lower animals. Morbid af- 
fections of a fimilar nature occur in each ; frequently proceeding 
from the fame caufe, frequently attended by the fame circum- 
ftances, and frequently obviated by the fame means. But, what 
is more fingular, difeafes which appeared peculiar to the one 
clafs, have been found tranfmifhible to the other, and have ac- 
tually been employed in this way as a mean of moderating or 
even preventing the more virulent influence of fome more inve- 
terate difeafe, annually fwept away thoufands of our fellow 
creatures. Were it neceflary to confine the foregoing obferva- 
tion's, an appeal might be made to the late happy introdu@tion 
of the Vaccine inoculation, which bids fair to extirpate the fe- 
vereft fcourge, and moft bitter enemy, that ever perhaps ravag- 
ed numbers of mankind, If, therefore, we perceive fuch ad- 
vantages refulting to the human fpecies from the tranfmiffion of 
a difeafe, thought peculiar to the lower animals ; if, confequently, 
(as we muft be) we are convinced, that the principles upon which 
the phyfical organization of both clafles depends, are analogous ; 
that the laws which regulate the corporeal changes in either are 
the fame, and that conclufions drawn from the one fide may be 
alfo applied to the other, and vice verfa, indifcriminately ;* why 
hefitate to purfue a path, which expands to fuch unlimited 
extent? Not only the malignancy of fome of the difeafes of 
man may be diminifhed by a tranfmiflion of thofe exhibited 
by the lower animals ; but, upon the fame principles, the malig- 
nant difeafes of the latter may in fome meafure be counteraéted 
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by a fimilar tranfmiffion from the former? Or, at lealt, why 
may we not juftly conclude that the means, employed to prevent 
or obviate certain difeafes in the human fpecies, may alfo, with 
equal fuccefs be employed to obviate analogous difeafes in the 
inferior animals ? It is to this latter point L with to direé&t your 
attention 3 for it furely is an objeét worthy the attention of the 
farmer, breeder, and improver. 

As a matter of {peculation, I have for fome time conceived, 
that the infectious cutaneous difeafe incident to fheep, common- 
ly known by the name of Scad, which, in fome fituations parti- 
cularly, and, in general, deleterioufly attacks our flocks, may 
(upon the principle already advanced) be prevented or confider- 
ably checked by a procefs fimilar to that pra€tifed in the human 
{pecies in cow and fmall-pox, viz. by an inoculation with the 
virus of the difeafe. 

Whatever caufe phyfiologifts may affign, it- is an un- 
doubted fa& that infectious maladies are much lefs malignant 
and deftractive in their confequences when propagated by ino- 
culation, than when allowed to difleminate themfelves by natu- 
ral contagion, which is evinced by inoculated fmall-pox in the 
human fpecies. Now, as this fact holds as well with regard to 
one race of animals as to another, we have thus a prefumptive 
argument in favour of the pofition advanced. The expetimental 
proof is all which is further required to fatisfy us with regard to 
the expediency of inoculating fheep for this difeafe: to con- 
vince us, in the firft place, that the difeafe is really milder when 
propagated in this way ; and, in the fecond place, that the ani- 
mai is not fufceptible of the infe€tion a fecond time. This more 
convincing f{pecies of demonftration I regret not having myfelf 
been able to bring forward, as the means of a€tual experiment 
have not been dire&tly under my power. From this want of ex- 
periment I have delayed communicating thefe ideas to you at an 
earlier period, averfe as your compilation profeffes itfelf to.be, 
to meré {peculation unfupported by fact ; and the fame confider- 
ation might have deferred them to a later period, had I not acci- 
dentally found myfelf anticipated in the experiment, by an in- 
dividual, whofe rank and fituation enabling him to make ir on a 
larger fcale, rendered it confequently alfo the more decifive. 

In the late Court Gazette from Vienna, there is the following 
intimation :—‘ Among the experiments and difcoveries in rural 
ceconomy, which, on account of their utility, deferve to be pub- 
lifhed, we mark thofe of the Counfellor Holfmaiftre, dire€tor of 
the eftate and domains belonging to the Imperial family. He 
has on his grounds more than twenty-four thoufand fheep of the 
Spanifh breed. Having loft, for fome years, a great mo of 
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them, by the cutaneous difeafe to which thefe animals are fub- 
jeGted, it occurred to him to make the experiment of inoculating 
them with the virus of the difeafe. The experiment has been 
performed fucceflively upon 8000 lambs and 2600 fheep; not 
one of them has died! and there are very few of them on whom 
the matter has not taken. ‘To complete this proof, Mr Holf- 
maiftre has caufed a fecond inoculation to be made upon 1900 
of thefe animals, and has mixed them with other theep infected 
with the difeafe. Not one of them took it a fecond time ! 

Without confidering the faé&t as. completely eftablithed even 
from this moft refpe€table document, I only with this intimation 
to be the means of inducing thofe of our own country, who have 
the eafy means of putting it to the proof, to make the experi- 
ment. ‘The infide of the fore thigh may, perhaps, be the place 
beft adapted for the inoculation. ; 

With regard to the importance of the inoculation of theep, if 
the efficacy afcribed to the meafure is once eftablithed, it is almoft 
unneceflary to offer a fingle obfervation. It muft be evident to 
every one, in the leaft degree acquainted with the malignity of 
this cutaneous difeafe, and who is fenfible that, notwithftanding 
the ufual precautions of tarring and fmearing, a whole flock (as 
fometimes occurs), of the moft healthy and promifing appear- 
ance, may have received the taint, before the accompanying cha- 
racteriftics of the difeafe have rendered the infecting individual 
an object of fufpicion. 

It may, however, with propriety be remarked, that as the re- 
medies of tarring and fmearing are not always effectual ; as, in 
general, they are only applied when the difeafe has made its ap- 
pearance: and as they are attended with confiderable trouble and 
expence ; any modus medendi, which has for its objet the entire 
prevention of all thofe inconveniences, muft be well defervin 
the attention and experiment of thofe who are extenfively fub- 
jeted to them ; particularly fo, when we confider, that as all the 
remedies heretofore applied can only be confidered in the light of 
temporary palliatives, this ftrikes at the root of the evil, by 
rendering the flock infufceptible to future infe€tion. 

* Nec mala vicini pecoris contagia ledent.’ 
Airfoire, March 20. 1803. R. K.. 
eee 
Note by the Condu@or. 

The above fpeculation being ingenioufly executed, caufes us to give 
it a place, though we are by no means diipofed to think that a preven- 
tive is neceflary againft a diforder which rarely happens among the flocks 
of good farmers ; and, when it does happen, ia fo eafily cured. By the 
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very fimple procefs of applying tobacco. liquor, mixed with a fmall 
quantity of {pirit of turpentine, or, what is better, the fpirit of tar, the 
fcab may be foon removed. Notwithftanding it is our opinion that in- 
oculation (granting it to be a complete preventive) is, in a great mea- 
fure, unneceflary ; yet we will be happy to hear frequently from Mr R. K., 
who feems to poffefs talents for ingenious difquifition. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Nature, Improvement, and Qualities of the Different Soils 
proper for Rearing Sheep. 


LETTER I. 
Sir, 

Ir may perhaps not be improper to premife, that any know. 
ledge I am in poffeffion of, was for the moft part acquired in a dif- 
trict of the country where the produ€ts of fheep are the prin- 
cipal, I may fay the only fource, from which the farmer derives 
‘his wealth; of confequence, that the faéts I advance are de- 
duced from experience, not from theoretical fyftems, and will 
be found, for the moft part, applicable only to foils where 
nature prefents an infuperable barrier againft agricultural im- 
provements. 

In moft high-lying grounds, the foil may be claffed into two 
diftiné kinds ; the one moft proper for rearing, and the other 
for feeding. Of the kinds moft proper for rearing, I fhall men- 
tion, firft, that variety known by the name of 4eath ground. 

The plant, or fhrub, called Heath, is of a dark brown colour, 
and puts out’ a great variety of branches from the fame root, 
which form a thick bufhy top. It begins to vegetate about the 
latter end of May, or beginning of June, and in July is covered 
with bloffoms of a whitifh red colour, which emit a very fragrant 
fmell. It continues to be of great ufe for food till April, when 
more fucculent herbage begins to arife. ~ 

A dry foil feems to be moft proper for invigorating this plant ; 
as, there, it is always found in its moft perfect ftate. On a gra- 
velly foil, and in a foutherly expofure, it will vegetate, nay, 
flourifh, where fcarce any other herb will grow. On a gravel- 
ly foil, where it thrives beft, it will fcarcely reach a ftate of ma- 
turity in thirty or forty years; and Iam perfuaded, that where 
ho untowardly circumftance accelerates its decay, it will retain 
its vegetative powers for hundreds, perhaps thoufands of years. 
The greateft height that ic attains to in the fouth of Scotland, 
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is three feet above the furface of the ground ; but it {preads ‘ite 
roots immediately below it to a greater extent. 

Though there is but one fpecies of this plant, yet its quali« 
ties vary according to the nature of the foil on which it $rows. 
That on a blackifh loam, incumbent on freeftone or limeftone, 
will, with a little mixture of grafs, feed almoft as well as feve- 
ral kinds of green pafture; and that which grows on a mixture 
of earth and fand (or gravel), though inferior to the former, is 
much better than that which is produced on a wet, {pungy, deep 
mofs. ‘The two former are called Lea-heath, and the latter Mofs-- 
heath. Perhaps a given number of acres of green pafture will 
feed more fheep than an equal number partly covered with heath; 
but thin land,’of the laft defcription, poffeffes many advantages 
not to be gained from that of the former, fuch as the follow- 
ing- Heath continues to grow during frefh weather in winter, 
when every fpecies of grafs is decaying, or at leaft making no 
advance ; and, in partial thaws, the fnow will be found melted 
from off it, while other paftures continue covered; which is 
owing partly to its cauftic quality, and partly to its being more 
expofed to the action of the wind. In frofts, the theep are par- 
ticularly fond of it, as its caufticity affords an antidote to the 
benumbing coldnefs of the rhine; and in time of fnow, when 
green paftures are covered, it is. particularly ufeful, as fheep, by 
a.few ftrokes of the foot, eafily thake off what is loofely fuf- 
pended upon its bufhy tops, and thereby get immediate accefs 
to food; which not only faves the expence of fodder in deep 
ftorms, but keeps fheep in better condition, and renders them 
more capable of refifting the wafting influence of a fevere fea- 
fon. Heath alfo excels all other plants in producing found, 
healthy, and vigorous theep. In flocks, where this is a princi- 
pal part of the food, the rot js never known, unlefs brought on 

y unfkilful management, bad feafons, or fome fuch caufe. But 
perhaps thefe advantages may be overbalanced by a farm keep- 
ing more fheep, when turned into green pafture, than when a 
confiderable part of it was heath. In i fuch alteration, 
howeyer, great regard ought to be paid to the nature of the 
foil. If it is fuch as will produce grafs of a nutritive quality, 
the farmer does not confult his intereft in allowing it to be over- 
run with heath; but when it is of a contrary nature, and yields 
only a kind of infipid yellow fog, the alteration ought by no 
means to be made, as fog is totally unfit for pafture, and, being 
naturally almoft deftitute of moifture, ftrongly refifts the pene- 
trating power of froft; confequently, often hurtful, har- 
bouring grubs, and other deftru€tive vermin. The quality of 
the foil may be known by the grafs found at the root of the 
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heath, though this is not always an infallible rule fo judge by, as 
fuch grafs, being well theltered from the cankering froft winds, 
will be finer and thicker than when more openly expofed; and, 
in fome cafes, the heath is fo thick and clofe, that no grafs will 
be found at all. ‘The following method for afcertaining the qua- 
lity of the foil, though flow in operation, is fure in effet :—Burn 
a {mall quantity of the heath, and in two years you will find 
what fpecies of grafs the foil produces. If it be thick, and of 
a nutritive quality, it will undoubtedly be proper gradually to ex- 
tinguith a certain quantity of the heath; but it is to be obferv- 
ed, that where there are many hillocks, or fmall knows, and 
the heath growing on thefe only, it will be better not to burn 
it, as fuch knows rarely produce any thing but the yellow fog 
above mentioned, whiift they ferve for fhelter to fheep in the 
night-time. 

I come next to fpeak of the propagation of heath, a point of 
ho {mall importance in feveral parts of the country. From its 
appearance in July and Auguft, [ am inclined to think that it 
may be raifed from feed ; Sat as this can only be done upon 


land previoufly prepared by tillage, and on which it would be 
more adyifeable to fow fuch of the graffes, introduced by an en- 
lightened fyftem of agriculture, as may be thought beft adapted 
to the foil, I fhali take no further notice of it, but only endea- 


vour to point out fome method of reinvigorating heath, when 
not totally decayed. Depafturing it with hogs only, which is a 
lighter ftock than old fheep, has been found, from experience, 
to be the beft reftorative ; as the ground defigned for them is 
enerally Aained during the months of July and Augutt, and the 
ath thereby allowed to blofom fully, after which it is not apt 
to be deftroyed that feafon, for, in this cafe, the fheep eat only 
the green fhoots which do not blofiom. Hence appears the pro- 
priety of keeping old fheep, during the bloffoming months, from 
all paftures where an increafe of this plant is withed. 

I thall now offer a few remarks on the means ufed for render- 

ing heath proper for food, when too old, or cankered by froft 
winds, &c. which can be effected by burning only. 
. Mofs-heath requires to be frequently burned ; perhaps burn- 
img every fourth year is not oftenér than neceflary, to render it 
palatable and nourifhing: but this rotation of burning is not ap- 
plicable to all heath, nor to the fame fpecies in every fituation. 
To burn lea-heath, where it is {earce, and on a ground paftured 
with old theep, is to annihilate it altogether ; as this kind fprings 
but flowly, and, being more delicate and palatable than mofs- 
heath, fuffers not only from the fheep eating it with greater avi- 
dity, but alfo from the cankering feverity of froft winds. 
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Mofs-heath, on which there is much dependence in the time 
of fnow, fhould not be burned fo often as that intended fot 
fummer pafture only, as it continues thin and fhort for the firft 
and fecond feafons after burning, and confequently is not fo able 
to refift the prefiure of {now on its top, and the binding power 
of froft at its root, as in a year or two thereafter. 

The a& for the prefervation of game prohibits burning after 
the rth April, and, in fome feafons, it is impoffible to burn any 
before that time ; but when this can be proved to be the cafe, an 
indulgence fhould be allowed, till a more advanced period of the 
feafon. At any rate, a farmer who has much high lying coarfe 
ground, would do better to rifk the payment of a {mall fine, than 
lofe a favourable a 

I fhould now proceed to ftate the particular times of the yeat 
in which heath is moft proper for the ‘different kinds of theep; 
but this would carry me beyond a proper length, and may per- 
haps come more immediately under confideration, when I fpeak 
of the influence of foils on the conftitution of fheep. Iam, &c. 

5th February 1803. S. L. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of the Northumberland Breed of Sheep, and the progreffive 


Improvements made thereupon. 


Sir, 


I have often thought that an account of the old breed of 
Northumberland ftheep, and the progreffive improvements that 
have taken place from time to time, by various croffes, efpetially 
with thofe of the Difhley or New Leicefter breed, would be a 
defirable paper to fill up a corner of your ufeful Mifcellany ; and 
entertained hopes that fome of your numerous correfpondents 
would take it up. Finding myfelf hithefto difappointed, I ven- 
ture (however incompetent to the undertaking) to fetid you the 
following fketch, which I truft will prove acceptable to your 
readers; at leait, it may ferve to ftimulate fome abler pen to a 
more perfec execution of the talk. 

As far as my information reaches, the general bteed of fheep 
which covered the champaign parts of this county, prior to the 
above crofles, weéte called Mugs; a name, defériptive of their 
nature. I remember well to have feen many of this breed, 
particulatly a flock on the farm of Heatherflaw, then in 
the poffeflion of the late Mr Ralph Compton, of Carhiam. 
Thefe theep arrefted-my obfervation fo forcibly at firft fight, 

Sere.» % that 
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that I examined them with a very attentive and fcrutiniz- 
ing eye, and found them fo truly mugged, or grown: with wool 
all over their faces, that I could fcarcely fee their eyes. It is 
difficult to account for the production of fuch a breed, and ftill 
more fo for the preference given to it by the breeders of that 
period, in oppofition to the tafte of thofe in every other part of 
the ifland. Indeed, among the numerous bad breeds then to be 
found, and which are ftill to be met with in various diftricts, 
Ido not remember to have feen any one fo completely 
ugly.. The wool grew down to their very toes; their loins 
were. high and narrow; their fhoulders fharp, and hollow 
behind; their fides flat; and their wool fhort, and not at all 
fine. At that period (fomething more than thirty years ago), 
there was not a fingle pack of long, or combing, wool to be 
found in all Glendale Ward, though hundreds are now produced 
there. 

Upon the coaft, all the way from North Durham, fouthward 
along the diftri€t called Bamburghfhire, to the extenfive parith 
of Warkworth, inclufive, long wool has been grown, I fuppofe, 
for time out of mind; and it is probable that the mugged breed 
had been more peculiarly confined to the low parts of Glendale 
and Coquetdale Wards. The coaft breed, though far from being 
a valuable one, poffeffed many good qualities, which the mugs 
were deftitute of. The former, in general, were pretty fine 
fhaped fheep, carried a nice fleece of combing wool, and had 
tolerably good open looks, and clean legs. ‘Their wool was not 
fo long and open as it now generally-is; but was thick planted, 
and the filaments of finer quality. This fuperiority was obtained 
by frequent croffles with the Lincolnfhire breed; which, at that 
time, were of a more feeding quality, and finer wooled, than 
fome years afterwards, previous to their being croffed with the 
new Leicefters. As a proof of the finenefs of the Lincolnthire 
wool at the period alluded to, I need only obferve, that the late 
Mr James Robfon of Chatto, a moft refpeétable man, and breeder 
of Cheviot fheep, who then lived at Scotch Belford, purchafed 
fome tups from a Mr Mumby, near Barton upon Humber, in 
Lincolnthire, who at that fime ftood high as a rem breeder. 
Thefe tups, without injuring the quality, greatly increafed the 
quantity of the wool, and gave Mr Robfon fuch a decided fupe- 
riority over his hill neighbours, that, for many years after making 
the crofs, he fold more tups than one half of the hill farmers put 
together. Perhaps his fons, who are very eminent breeders of 


Cheviot fheep, may ftill retain this fuperiority; at leaft I know 
nothing to the contrary. 


Many 
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Many people alfo, upon the coaft, about this time, particularly 
in the parifh of Warkworth, got Durham or Teefwater tups to 
crofs hie. Probably the large fize, and immenfe weiglit of 
this breed, * with the fimilarity of the coaft paftures to thofe by 
the river Tees, was the caufe of this meature. From Wark- 
worth parith, fouthward to Tinemouth, and all up the Tyne to 
the neighbourhood of Hexham, (where the Mefirs Bates, Joblings, 
and a few others, formerly kept a permanent breeding ftock, 
much of the Bifhoprick or ‘Teefwater kind), as alfo all the way 
northward into Coquetdale, nothing but a running ftock was 
formerly, and ftill is, kept; that is to fay, ewes are bought in 
at Michaelmas, and they and their offspring all fold off by the 
Michaelmas following, or thereabouts. ‘['wo reafons may be 
afligned for this mode of management—Firft, The land; in ge+ 
neral, through a great part of this extenfive tract, is not /ound 
or fafe for keeping a permanent breeding ftock: Secondly, The 
vicinity to Morpeth market, where amazing numbers of fat lambs 
are fold through the whole of fummer, to fupply the immenfe 
confumption of Newcaftle, Shields, Sunderland, and all that vaft 
population upon the fides of the rivers Tyne and Wear, where 
the greateft coal-works in the world are carried on. Perhaps, 
too, miners, keelmen, and coalbeavers, eat more animal food, in 
proportion, than any other clafs of people in the ifland; and, as 
a proof of their flrength of appetite, 1 take the liberty to -men- 
tion the following anecdote, well known in and about Newcaftle. 
The keelmens’ wives have long had a practice of dropping 
quarters of lamb, or joints of mutton, into the keels, from 
off the bridge at Newcaftle, as the keel pafies below. One of 
the keelmen, feeing his wife at her ufual ftand, cries, ‘ Drop, 
drop, d—n you; drop, what are you about?’ ‘The wife replies, 
© The d—I choke thee, for that is the feventh joint this week.’ 

The theep upon the coaft kept gradually improving, by their 
crofles with rams from Lincolnthire and Tees fide ; but the ad- 
vances feem to have been flow indeed, when compared to thofe 
made in the zra of which we are now to fpeak, as the mugs 
were ftill in poffeffion of all the low parts of Glendale, and a 
confiderable extent of the low parts of Coquetdale. About the 
year 1767, the Meffrs Culleys entered upon the farm of Fenton, 

Fff3 near 


* More than forty years ago, Mr Hutchinfon, of Sackburn, (a farm 
by the Tees fide), bred and fed a wedder, which weighed above 60 hb. 
per quarter. I have loft my memorandum; but, if 1 recollect right, 
the weight of the quarter was 62 lib. and odd ounces; which, I believe, 
bas not yet been exceeded by any in England. 
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near Wooler; and introduced into this county that moft valu- 
able breed of theep, now generally known by the name of the 
New Leicefters, though perhaps it ought rather to be called the 
Difhley, or Bakewell breed, from the high merit of that extra- 
ordinary man, who was certainly the firft perfon that made the 
proper difcriminations between fize, form, and di/pofition to fatten. 
He firft advanced the principle, that all fial/- boned animals, even 
of the fame family, have a greater propenfity to fatten early, and 
produce fleth of a firmer texture and grain, than large coarfe- 
boned ones. This principle feems now to be firmly eftablithed, 
(at leaft I have not heard of it being controverted), and perhaps 
holds through all animated nature. It may be faid, that Mr Bake- 
well did not introduce a new or frefh breed from abroad, or even 
from any diftant part of this ifland. It is true he did not; but 
he had the difcernment to perceive, and the judgement to fele&, 
a breed far fuperior to any that were known before 3.4 breed, 
that hath not fince been equalled by any that I have heard of, 
though fifty years or more have elapfed fince Mr Bakewell firft 
began. It may alfo be faid, that the mode was eafy and fimple. 
No doubt it.was; but, fimple and eafy as it may appear, it was 
referved for a Bakewell to hit it off. 

At that period, Mr Bakewell was allowed the pick of all the 
principal flocks of ewes in his neighbourhood, at the rate of. 
20S. or 21. per head; and when the price was afterwards ad- 
vanced upon him to 42s., he gave up, as, by that time, he had 
poffefied himfelf of the beft ewes in that part of the king- 
dom. As for tups, he hired or bought them, wherever he could 
meet with the moft proper for his purpofe; and indeed I have 
been told, that thofe from which he derived the moft benefit, 
were from Lincolnfhire. It hath been already noticed, that, fifty 
or fixty years ago, the Lincolnthire theep were infinitely better 
than for feveral years afterwards, previous to their being crofled 
with Bakewell’s felection. ‘The caufe of their falling off was 
this :—An advance took place in the price of wool, which led 
the Lincolnthire breeders to prefer wool, fize, and bones to that 
propenfity to fatten, which was the characteriftic of the breed, 
and is certainly the firft quality in all animals intended for the 
fhambles. The fame caufe has, of late, operated, in many dif- 
tri€ts, in the fame manner; and it is not to be much wondered 
at; as mankind are very apt to purfue a prefent advantage, with- 
out-adverting t6 Ue Tuture oh. eee 

It 


* The attentive breeders of fheep find, from repeated trials, that 
they cannot unite heavy fleeces, much bone, and a difpofition to fatten, 
tt remains then to be confidered, which are the moft valuable, . 
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It is not at prefent eafy to: afcertain, whence Mr Bakewell 
obtained tups for crofling his breed; but it is certain, that, 
in a very fhort time, he produced, at the different fairs and 
markets, (as was then cuftomary), animals of this defcription, 
far fuperior to thofe exhibited by any other breeder. He has 
been often heard to fay, that the firft three taps he ever let did 
not bring him 20s. a piece: What a {mall beginning this, for 
the very man who afterwards made above a thoufand guineas 
yearly by one theep, and taught us to raife two pounds of mut- 
ton, where only one could be raifed before! ‘The form, ‘fine 
proportions, and deautifud looks of this ‘mott valuable breed, and, 
above all, their uncommon tendency to get fat, are circumftances 
fo well known to every one verfant in the breeding line, that it 
is unneceffary to fay more on the fubjeét. Thofe who with to 
inveftigate their merits more fully, may confult Mr Culley’s 
Treatife on Live Stock. 

I have already obferved, that the Meffrs Culleys entered upon 
Fenton farm about the year 1767. Some years prior to their 
fixing in Glendale Ward, they had let a few tups in Northum- 
berland. Mr Thompfon, late of Chillingham Barus, then of Eaft 
Lilburn, father to the prefent Mc Robert Thompfon, was one 
of thofe who firft hired tups of them, and continued a conftant 
cuftomer for feveral years. Mefirs Cleaver and’ Kendal, a con- 
fiderable time after the Culleys had fettled in Northumberland, 
brought a quantity of tups from the edge of the Yorkthire Wolds, 
to Morpeth, for the purpofe of felling or letting. ‘They were of 
the coarfe Lincolnthire breed. Large heads, great bones, and avaft 
deal of curled thaggy wool, were the diftinguifhing charaéteriftics 
of thefe tups.* Novelty, however, or the bencfit expefted to 
arife from fuch a complete cro/s,; induced great numbers, (a- 
mongft the reft, that zealous and {pirited breeder Mr ‘Thompfon), 
to try this new kind of theep. Indeed, the rage for thefe 
novel animals was fo great, that the Culleys did not let tups that 
feafon to the amount of sol. Sterling. Mr Thompfon, however, 
foon found his miftake ; for, though he and a Mr Marfhall took 
a tup of Mefirs Cleaver and Kendal, for two years, he did not 
ufe him the fecond feafon, on the contrary, he declared he 
would get rid of the kind as faft as he could. 

Fff4 Whether 


* I have been told, that notwithftanding thefe Yorkthire tups were 
fhewn very lean, and the Culleys, on the fame day, planted a pen of very 
fat ones at Morpeth, yet they could not let or fell a fingle tup, while 
all the Yorkthire ones were foon let or fold. So much for novelty, new 
fafhions, or what you pleafe to call it! 
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‘| Whether this faying of Mr, Thompfon, or what elfe was the 
caufe, it is not eafy to find out, at this diftance of time; but the 
fa& is, that, though thefe gentlemen came to Northumberland 
next feafon, in great hopes and expe@tation of doing more bufinefs 
than they did the year before, they difpofed of but few very tups 
at Morpeth; and, after hawking the remainder from place to 
place, fold the laft ten (or fuch like number) at St Ninians fair, 
for fome two or.three guineas a piece. ‘This not. only finifhed 
their career in Northumberland, but was the real mean of 
ftamping the yalue, and eftablifhing the merit of the Bakewell 
blood againft all oppofition. ‘The Culleys had now all the trade, 
and certainly thereby benefited not only themfelves, but the 
country at large. It may be proper to notice, that, at this time, 
there was a fet of leading breeders, in different parts of the 
county, who, either from pride or ob/finacy, would not allow 
merit to the Bakewell blood, and, for a number of years, threw 
cold water on this valuable breed. Nay, they were weak enough 
to fay, when they found that the Culleys thewed their fhearings 
or dinmonds, at Morpeth, year after year, in better condition 
than any others prefented, that this was not owing to the nature 
of the breed, but to fome art or fecret in feeding, unknown to 
other people, which they, the Culleys, were in poffeflion of. 
‘Thus would they allow merit to the breeder, but not to the 
fheep. A Mr Lamb, however, who at that time was agent to 
the late Sir Thomas Haggerftone, of Haggerftone,, and rented 
fome of his capital grazing ground, afferted one day in the pub- 
lic market, ‘ that this new breed mult be of a more feeding 
pature than any other; otherwife, it was impoffible that the 
Culleys, or any man whatever, could thew fatter fheep than he 
could; but that, though he had -much better land than them, 
a breed of ‘fheep hitherto accounted one of the beft in the 
county, and his paftures lightly ftocked, yet he could not com- 
pete, in point of fatnefs, with thole of the new Leicefter breed. ’ 
Mr Lamb being an active clever man, whofe opinion was much 
valued by the neighbourhood, this change of fentiment with 
him had a wonderful effet. He hired fome tups about this 
time from the Culleys, which confirmed his ideas as to the pro- 
priety of the change; but the matter which had the greateft 
effet was, that Mr Taylor, one of the moft extenfive breeders 
and graziers in the county, and whofe abilities were generally 
refpected, hired tups both from the Meffrs Culleys, and Mr 
Thompfon, who had now commenced tup-letter, which oc¢a- 
tioned this breed to be generally diffeminated throughout the 
whole county, and. all the low part of Berwickthire, to the 
Lammermuir Hills. Some purfe-proud obftinate breeders con- 
: . 1 tinued, 
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tinued, however, in the old beaten path, at leaft they pretended 
todo fo. But their oppofition did little harm ; as it was generally’ 
known, that, notwithftanding they would not hire tups from the 
rofeffed letters of the new Leicefters, yet, that they eagerly 

ught tups, with a dafh of the blood, from others, wherever 
they could procure them. It may be remarked, that Mr Greg- 
fon, of Lawlynn, who was at one time extremely averfe to the 
Leicefters, has now. feen his error, and hires tups every year. 
from the Meffrs Culleys, at very genteel prices for a grazier. A 
miftaken idea, which long prevailed, contributed to prevent a 
general improvement. This was owing to many breeders fup- 
pofing that one crofs was fufficient to make a complete breed, 
not confidering, that, if the kind is good, you cannot have too 
much of it. There is no doubt but that the firft crofs has 
always the greateft effe€t; but it requires the greateft perfe- 
verance to prevent even a partial degeneracy. It is now well 
underftood, that no breed can be brought to any confiderable 
degree. of perfection, without feveral croffes or intermixtures 
with the moft valuable blood. At this time, indeed, it is com- 
paratively an eafy matter to get into a good breed, with what it 
was twenty years ago; becaufe the Bakewell blood is in general 
circulation. Ewes of a pretty good form may now be purchafed 
at ail the fairs, or by riding the country; and, if a good tup is 
hired from one of the leading breeders, you get at once into a 
real feeding kind, and at no great expence; but, if determin- 
ed to commence tup-letter, a perfon muft go to the firft-rate 
breeders, and purchafe their cait ewes, at fuch a price as they 
will fell them at; for they will not part with their beft. fort 
at any price which it would be worth the while of a beginner 
to give. 

Before finifhing this part of the fubje&t, it may be proper to 
obferve, that Mr William Charge, late of Cleufley, on the York- 
fhire fide of the Tees, brought tups, of the Difhley or new 
Leicefter breed, to Morpeth, before the Culleys brought any, 
and fold them there at no great prices. Mr Henry Grey, of 
Bamburgh, and feveral others, who were in pofleflion of the 
large improved breed of Bamburghfhire, bought fome of thefe 
tups, and were wonderfully benefited by them; but, for want of 
knowledge in not continuing that blood, and crofling them again 
with the large Tees-water breed, they foon loft the benefit of the 
firft valuable mixture. * 

Tt 


* A younger brother of Mr William Charge’s had, it feems, got 
acquainted with. Mr Bakewell, at an earlier period than the Culleys, and 
py that means firft introduced the Dithley blood into the Tees fide ; = 

: that 
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It may alfo be obferved, that the fuperiority of the Dithley 
blood was early found out by all the fheep-breeders who. were 
open to conviction, both in Northumberland and the Scotifh 
Borders ; that the breed fpread in thofe diftriéts, with a rapidi- 
ty which has not perhaps been equalled in any other part of the 
ifland ; and does high credit to the candour of the Border breed- 
ers in general. They foon difcovered that \they clipped more 
‘wool, and of a better quality, from fheep of this breed, than 
from the mugs; though, indeed, they are not remarkable in 
this refpeé&t, when compared with the Tees-water, and more 
particularly with the old Lincolnfhire breed, which laft excels 
every other kind we know of, in quantity of wool *. The diftin- 
guithing quality of the Dithley breed, and that which gives it 
the preference to all others in the ifland, is a wonderful propen- 
fity to fatten in a fhort time. Sheep of this kind, are found 
fatter at the age of two years, than thofe of the Lincolnfhire, 
or any other breed, when three years old. Nay, many of them 
are fold at the end of fifteen months, at from 45s. to 6os. per 
head, and are confidered by moft people as then fat enough for 
ufe. The keelmen, pitmen, and all fuch hard-working people, 
however, like better to have them a year older; and they are 
never too fat for people of thefe defcriptions. 

The period feems to be at no great diftance, when all, or the 

eateft part of the champaign diftri€ls in the ifland will be 
flocked with this invaluable breed. ‘The fouthern parts of Eng- 
Jand, however, where the farmers are weak enough to per- 
fuade themfelves tivat good grain crops cannot be raifed without 
fheep-folding, will be the longeft in adopting the breed, or rather 
the lateft in feeing their error. All, or moft of the midland, 
and the whole of the northern parts, are covered with thefe' 
fheep, or at leaft with an intermixture of the blood. Croffes 
have alfo been tried in the Hill diftriéts, and the breed feems to 


be 


that young man having died, his elder brother Mr William, by croffing 
the Dithley blood again with the large Tees-water breed, loft, or very 
much contaminated, the valuable kind which his younger brother had 
been at the pains and expence of introducing. ‘This gave the Culleys 
a decided advantage ; as they had purfued the Dithley blood, with zeal 
and energy, from their firft farting. 

* We are well informed, that many of the Lincolohhire breeders ufed 
formerly to clip 12 pounds per fleece, or more, over their whole flocks 
of ewe, wedder, and hog; an amazing quantity indeed, and may per- 
haps tempt fome, at this time, to aim at an increafe of the quantity 
of ee article, which at prefent {ells from «2d. to 14d. per lib, and ups 
wards. ; 
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be faft creeping up the edge of the mountains. In Lincolnfhire, 
it was longer of being adopted than in any other of the mid- 
Jand or northern counties; and probably for the following rea- 
fon. In no part of England, that we are acquainted with, are 
there fo many rich extenfive marfhes, and other good lands, as in 
Lincolnfhire, Romney marth excepted, which, comparatively 
{peaking, is but a fpot. As fuch rich lands force the wool to 
an extraordinary /ength, frength, and weight ; it is reafonable to 
fuppofe, that this confideration at firft induced the breeders to 
purfue wool and fize particularly, and to ftick fo the praétice 
longer than their brethren in the other long-wooled fheep-breed- 
ing diftri€ts*. It is fuppofed, however, that a fingle theep of 
the pure old Lincolnthire ftock, is not now to be met with, ex- 
cept, perhaps, beyond the Wath, or in the Seven towns of Nor- 
folk ; and that one of the pure uncontaminated old Teefe-water 
blood is no where to be found. 

To conclude, it is now admitted on all hands, that the Dith- 
ley fheep pay more for what they eat, than cthofe of any other 
kind we know of. I think Mr G. Culley, in his treatife on live’ 
ftock, fays, that in his opinion, they pay 4d. per week, while: 
moft others pay only 3d., or in that proportion. It is to be 
regretted that the idea of experimental farms was not carried in- 
to execution, as, in that cafe, numerous experiments would un- 
doubtedly have been tried, in fuch a manner as to throw more 
light upon a fubje& of fo much importance, and would, no 
doubt, in time, have produced decifive proofs. Whether the 
Board of Agriculture, or any other inftitution, will, at a future: 
period, tevive thefe matters, is perhaps more to be withed for, 
than expected; but, without decifive experiments, we muft re. 
main as we are, each attached to his own opinion. ‘The f{pread-’ 
ing of thefe fheep, however, in all dire€tions, is a {trang pre- 
fumptive proof of their high merit, and clearly fhews that they 
are preferred to all others in the champaign.parts of the ifland. 
They have long occupied the beft lands of Berwickthire, and 
are now bred, in general, to the very extent of the beautiful vale 
of Tiviotdale. Several tups have been let into the Lothians, 
“se Sy and 


* Mr George Culley, in his Treatife on Live Stock, fays, that, in 
the neighbourhood of Bofton, in Lincolnfhire, many of the marfhes 
keep from twelve to fixteen fheep, and half a beaft, per acre: that, 
before Long-Sutton common was enclofed, it was always calculated that 
not fewer than ten or twelve fheep were kept upon each acre, befides cattle 
and young horfes in the fummer months; and that the beit and fatteft 
hogs were always depaftured there, as lean ones could wot bear the rich. . 
pels of the grals, 
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and acrofs the Frith of Forth into Perththire, &c. &c. Trials are 
alfo making of them in Cumberland, and on the Solway Frith; 
and it is not doubted, but that they will find their way gradually 
into the.remoter parts of Scotland, wherever the ground will 
fuit them. 

Thus have I endeavoured to give the beft account which I 
have been able to colle&, of the progreflive improvements in 
the breed of Northumberland fheep; and if you think the at- 
tempt worthy of a place in your Magazine, it is much at your 
fervice. I remain your conftant reader, 


A Nor THUMBERLAND FaRMER. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Improvement of Holm Land in Cumberland. 
Sir, 


A great improvement being lately made on a traét of fine 
holm land in our neighbourhood, by cutting a new water-courfe, 
and raifing a ftrong bulwark, to turn the river out of the old 
channel, an account of it cannot be unacceptable to your numer- 
ous readers; and, though not an undertaking of fuch magnitude 
as the drainage of Loch Leuchars, which you have given an 
account.of in your November Number, yet is as much within 
the {phere of the praétical farmer; efpecially as many fine traéts 
of holm land are often of little value, for want of fuch improve- 
ment. > 

The holm alluded to, is in the north-eaft diftri&t of Cumber- 
land, a few miles from the fource of the river Line, (a river 
that difcharges itfelf into the Solway Frith near Longtown); 
and, owjgng to the rapidity of the river, and the torrents from 
the mountains, it was rendered almoft ufelefs; the river hav- 
ing formed itfelf a ferpentine courfe, (as in Fig. 1. of the fketch 
annexed), tearing its loamy banks, and inundating nearly 8 or 
ro acres of fine land every flood. About fix years fince, Mr 
Nixon, the. proprietor, fet about its improvement, which he 
completely effected, by cutting a ftraight courfe down the north 
fide of the holm, thereby fhortening its courfe from 800 to 500 
yards. But the greateft difficulty was, the making a bank to turn 
the river into the new cut, as it was neceffary to make it acrofs a 
rapid ftream, where the river was about 25 yards broad, with 
a loofe gravely bottom. Mr Nixon preferred a bank of ftones, 
backed with gravel. He got large ftones from a quarry at a fhort 
diftance, aid begun the bank, by laying the foundation ftones 
about a foot and a half funk in the gravel, which was carried up 
(rather floping it a little) to the height of 7 feet, not like a 

7 double 
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double wall, but only as a kind of rough facing, without ufing 
any lime, and fupporting the back of the ftones with gravel from 
the old water-courfe, beginning the mound of gravel about 4+ 
yards, or near 5 yards, wide at bottom, and floping it gradually 
to the top, and covering it with green turf, to give it a fward; 
fecuring it in front with a row of ftrong oak ftakes, drove near 
3 feet into the gravel, and about 3 feet diftant from the ftone 
facing, and filled with ftones in front of the bank. ‘This was 
thought fuflicient to prevent its undermining; but the firft high 
flood tore up the ftakes, undermined the ftone facing, and, in a 
few minutes, laid the bank in ruins. Mr Nixon immediately 
began a new bank, on the fame plan as the firft; but, inftead 
of 25 yards in length, was obliged to make it above 50 yards, 
owing to the flood tearing the upper part of the new cut, and 
getting into the old channel. When it was finifhed, inftead of 
ttakes, as before, it was fecured by a kind of pavement of large 
mafly ftones, extending about 5 yards along the front of the 
bank. The moft rapid flood cannot-now undermine the bank, 
its fury being fpent, by running fmoothly on the top of,the 
pavement, as if ona folid rock. The bank and pavement have 
ftood more thar five years, and braved the fury of the greateft 
floods. I ami tertain a bank-of this confttuction will turn the 
largeft river in Britain, if raifed above high flood-mark, as this 
is. The river, now having a ftraight-déep bed, never inundates 
the holm as formerly ; fo it can be “cropped with fafety, befides 
the gaining a confiderable quantity of land, by fhortening” its 
ferpentine courfe. ‘The expence of the whole was not extra- 
ordinary high; 4% the new cut, in fome places, fell into the 
bounds of the old water-courfe, (fee fig.1.); and the cuts, though 
not wide at firft, were foon made large enough by the floods; 
no wood being to purchafe for the ftrong bank, and the ftones 
and gravel being near at hand. ‘The prefent farmer, Mr Henry 
Ewart, is at this time making great improvement on the holm, 
levelling the banks of the old courfe, taking foil to the gravelly 
places, &c. I have been particular in this detail; as I have feen 
fomé unfuccefsful attempts of the kind. An expenfive cut at Lau- 
tiefton, parifh of Caftletown, county of Roxburgh, failed, merely 
for want of a proper bank at its inlet; alfo, a fhort cut, with a 
bank crofs the riverIrthin, in Cumberland, done at a great ex- 
pence, by the county, to prevent the water breaking'a new courfe 
at the end of a bridge, is now faft going to ruin, though the 
bank was made with ftakes armed with iron, and drove fome 
inches into a folid rock. Iam of opinion, if thefe banks had 
been done upon the fame principles as Mr Nixon’s, they would 
have ftood for ages. Lam yours, &c. ’ 


Defcription 


* 
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Defcription of the Sketch annexed. 


Fig. 1. BB, isthe new cut; DD DD, the old bed of the 
river; and C, the bank which turns the river into the new cut. 

Fig. 2. a fection of the bank. A, the caufeway before the 
bank; B, the ftone facing which fuftains the loofe gravel C; 
D, a coating of fods or green turf. 

Fig. 3. A plan of the bank; the fpace E E reprefents the old 
courfe of the river; F, that part of one fide of the entry into 
the old bed, which was carried away when the firft conftru&ted 
bank was ruined by the flood; G, the bank itfelf; and H, the 
caufeway before it. 


Ag. 1- 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINF. 
The Highland Society Vindicated. 


Sir, 


THE extenfive circulation of your ufefvl Work, whilft it fpreads 
wide and important information, rela:ive to the beft interefts 
of our country, may occafionally be the means of difleminating 
error. It becomes, therefore, the duty of your readers to enable 

ou to corre@t any miftake, in point of fact, which, through 
inadvertency or otherwife, may have crept into your Magazine. 
In this view, _I think it right to inform: you, that Mr Dempfter, 
in the very excellent letter to you, publifhed in your laft Number, 
is inaccurate, when he flates, that the important fubje& of Emi- 
gration has efcaped the attention of the Highland Society of 
Scotland. Had this been the cafe, that Society would indeed 
have had little claim to the patronage and fupport it expects 
from the public. But, fo far from having overlooked a circum- 
ftance fo interefting to the. feelings of their countrymen, and 
fo conneéted with the well-being of the State, as the emigrations 
from the Highlands of Scotland, the truth is, that the fubje& 
was early taken up, and carefully inveftigated. Nor were the 
labours of the Society in vain. ‘The Report tranfmitted to Go- 
vernment by the Directors, at the defire of the Society, was laid 
before the Committee of the Houfe of Commons, and is ex- 
prefsly ftated in their Report as forming one of the principal 
grounds on which the refolutions of that Committee were 
founded. 

I have no doubt, Sir, but your enlightened and worthy cor- 
refpondent Mr Dempfter, who adds by his name much refpeéta- 
bility to the lift of members of the Highland Society, will be 
happy to find that he has been miftaken in this point. Nay, 
may I not hope, that he, and my cauntrymen in general, will 
be difpofed to give the Society more of their confidence, and 
believe, that, even when the public know it not, the Society are 
anxioufly watching over the interefts of their country, preferving 
that filence, on queftions of delicate difcuflion, which evinces a 
pm defire to do good, than to receive the praife of doing it. 

am, Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 


Edinburgh, 9. Fune 1803. 


BRANCH 
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REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 





General View of the Agriculture of the Counties of Roxburgh and 

Selkirk, with Obfervations on the Means of their Improvement. 
Drawn up, for the confideration of the Board of Agriculture, by 
Robert Douglas, D. D. Minifter of Galafbiels. Sve. 378 pp. 
Publifbed 1798. 


We lament that this interefting work has fo Jong efcaped our 
notice; as, from the Reverend author’s well known accuracy, 
and talent for extenfive, minute, and difcriminating inveftigation, 
we might well have expécted much ufeful information from the 
refult of his labours. Thofe who, like us, indulged fuch ex- 

e€tations, will not be difappointed. Indeed, we are extremely 
esey to find, that the bufinefs of reporting the ftate of fo im- 
portant a Scots county was committed to his management: For 
though, in confequence of the greater proportion of improveable 
and improved foil which Berwickfhire contains, that county is 
by fome people confidered as the pattern county of Scotland ; 
yet, there is every reafon to believe, that, in the introduction 
and the general adoption of improved hufbandry, the county of 
Roxburgh had taken the lead, of which the following is an in- 
ftance. 

In page goth, we are informed, that, though fifty years ago, 
attempts were made to raife turnips, the cultivation of that root 
was relinquifhed, from the ignorance of both mafters and fer- 
vants as to the proper mode of managing it, and the impoffibility 
of preferving from depredation, a production then fo rare and 
curious; and that the practice was not refumed, till again in- 
troduced, in full perfe€tion of management, about the year 
1755, by Mr William Dawfon, upon his return from England, 
where he had refided feveral years, for the purpofe of agricul- 
tural inftruction. The farm at that time in his poffeffion, not 
being of a foil favourable to this crop, he fufpended for a while 
his operations. About the year 1759, he entered into poffef- 
fion of the farm of Frogden, of a foil more propitious; when 
he immediately refumed the cultivation of turnip, with fuch 
{pirit, as to have from 80 to roo acres annually under this crop. 
fi he celerity with which his cattle fagtened, with the large com- 


mand 
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manid of dung obtained, foon recommended his fyftém of practice 
to the imitation of thofe in his neighbourhood. ‘ But fo flow 
has been its progrefs (fays our author), that, during twenty 
years, it fcarcely fpread as many miles; and at this moment, 
after the experience of thirty-fix years, it only begins to be prac 
tifed in fome diftant parts of the county.’ In a note (p. 69.), 
the introduction, into. Scotland, of the practice of ploughing 
with two horfes abreaft, without a driver, feemg to be attributed 
to Mr Dawfon. * When Mr Dawfon at Frogden firft intros 
duced thé drill-hufbandry, he had great difficulty to teach a 
ploughman to manage two hotfes without a driver, and to make 
ftraight furrows. Mr James MacDougal, now tenant in the 
parifh of Linton in Tweeddale, was the firft who learned to 
plough in this manner; and -from him the praftice fpread through * 
this county, and the neighbouring ones of Northumberland, Berwick« 
foires Eaft-Lothian, and Tweeddale:” ; 
The early introduction, and confequent long continued prac 
tice of the improved hufbandry, in this diftri@t, together with 
our perfect dependence upon the author’s accuracy in the invefs 
tigation of facts, in fo far as they are capable of being: afcer= 
tained, will, we hope, juftify us, in giving as large an analyfis 
of the contents of this furvey as our limits will permit: 

Both counties are deftitute of coal, excepting a detached cor» 
ner of Roxburgh, named Liddefdale, inaccefible for want. of 
roads: of courfe, their fituation is unfavourable to manufac« 
tures. The chief manufacture is one of cloth at Galafhiels, fi- 
tuated upon that extremity of the two counties which is moft 
acceflible to the coal of Mid-Lothian. There, manufacture 
has fo much increafed, that; from 722 ftones of wool in 
1775, the quantity manufactured had increafed to 2916 ftones 
in 1790. We believe the quantity has rapidly increafed fince 
the date of the report; fubfequent to which; we underftand 
that the. manufacturers have obtained the accommodation of 
the eftablifhment of a branch of the Leith Bank at Galas 
fhiels. But, though this diftrit may be confidered as a- 
gricultural, much more than manufacturing, the value of 
lands; we find; has rapidly imcreafed, by confequence of agri« 
cultural improvement alone. Inftances are given (p. 16.) of 
great advances inf the purchafe price of landed eitates, fold and 
refold at mo diftant periods ; of one in particular, fold fo late as 
1778, which fetched double the purchafesmohey upon being 
refold in 1794: 

The general dip of both counties is to the eaft; the waters 
falling into the river Tweed, being difcharged into the Eaftern 
fea; but in the detached corner of Roxburgh, where there 
is coal, they run weftward, and are carried into the Weft- 
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ern ocean. Selkirk lies along the weft fide of Roxburgh, nearer 
the fources of the waters, and in a higher elevation. 


SELKIRK. 


The loweft arable land in this county will be about: 300 
feet of elevation above fea level. Many habitations are fi- 
tuated in the elevation of from 600 to i000 feet. The heights 
of various mountains are mentioned, extending from 2000 
to 2370 feet above fea level. The harveft is from a fort- 
night to three weeks later than in the lower parts of Roxburgh; 
though partial inftances occur of greater earlinefs, occafoned 
by reverberation of the fun’s rays from: the mountains, in_ parti- 
cular fituations. 

Phis county contains about 160,000 acres English of furface, of 
which about 8800 are arable, and generally of a light kindly turnip 
foil. he remaining 151,200 are fheep pafture; moftly green 
a fmall part of it being covered with heath. The real rent of 
Selkirk (eftinrating the pafture at 2s. gd. per acre, and the arable 
at 1os., and making an allowance for wood, &c.) is ftated at 
28,4501. 

‘Fhe one third of the theep kept are of the fhort-bodied, black- 
faced, coarfe-wooled kinds ; which our author juftly celebrates, 
as highly adapted for coarfer pafture, from their hardinefs and fu- 
perior kindlinefs in feeding. The other two thirds are of a fpe- 
cies finer wooled, procured from the black-faced, which had beer 
the original occupants, by repeated — with Cheviot rams. 
This kind our author confiders as very far from equal to the true 
Cheviot breed. This mode of changing the breed is undoubted- 
ly the moft cautious and fafe ; yet our author fpecifies fome bold 
attempts made, of introducing a whole ftock at once ‘from Che- 
viot, which had apparently fueceeded- Upon a calculation, the 
data of which were furnifhed by fome of the moft intelligent 
of the farmers, fheep pafture may be divided, according to 
quality, into nearly een equal parts; of which a portion of 
50,000 acres will maintain at the rate of nearly one ftheep 
upon two acres ; another portion of 49,000, at the rate of four 
fheep to five acres; and another of 49,000, at the rate of- one 
fheep to one acre ;—our author computes the number of fheep in 
this county at 118,000: of which the annual produce, difpof- 
able for internal confumpt, or for market, he rates at 9800 ewes, 
or other old fheep, and 56,200 lambs. 

The ftock of black cattle is computed at 22003; of which the 
difpofable produce; moftly fold lean, is eftimated at a fixth part, 


or 36c. 

The fmallnefs of the’ proportion of arable land precludes the 
poflibility of fattening any great proportion of fheep, upon 
j improved 
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improved pafture, or winter green crops; and probably the whole 
arable might, with riety, be made fubferyient to the mere 
purpofe of fecuring the holding ftock from deficiency of food in 
the winter feafon. It is confiftent with our own knowledge, that 
fome farmers propofe keeping their whole arable im alternate ro- 
tation of oats and turnip; to ftore up their turnip, and fupport 
their holding flock with them, in winter ftorms, as preferable to 
hay. * 

No limeftone has ever been difcovered in this county. It en- 
joys, however, the advantage of fhell-marl, as a mean of im- 
provement. 

The author ftates fome curious fads, and ingenious fuggeftions, 
ag to the origin of this fpecies of manure, (p. 11+ & 232, &c.) 
Shell-marl is pronounced to be a colleétion of a fpecies of freth- 
water fnails, which, in the rudiments of their organization, ad- 
here to ftones in various rills:of water; the animal and its 
fhell both gradually attaining to their perfeé ftate of formation. 
When perfected, the fhell, containing its animal, is detached from 
the ftone, and they are carried by the rills to the moffes into which 
thefe difcharge themfelves; where, the water becoming ftagnant, 
the hells fubfide, and gradually accumulate into thick —— 
Jfirata of marl. The marl may Ye therefore confidered as a - 
pound of the calcareous matter of the fhells, mixed with the ani- 
mal matter of its formerly living inhabitant, together with alluvial 
mud, and the moffy matter of the aquatic plants, fucceflively 
growing and decaying, in the ftagnant water. Some ingenious 
queries are fuggefted. ‘Is the fhell formed from an eleétive at- 
tration betwixt the body of the animal and calcareous matter 
previoufly fubfiiting in the water of the rills ?—But there is no vefs 
tige of limeftone near the places where the marl is found, to fup- 


Ggg2 ply 


* A young farmer from Selkirkthire was lately with us, who pof- 
feffes a wild farm in that county. He ftated, that his proportion of 
arable to fheep walks was inconfiderable ; that he raifed few oats, 
except what was neceffary for fupporting his horfes, and paying livery 
meal to his herds. A plan of improvement, very fuitable to farms fo 
circumftanced, was propofed by him, viz. to crop the arable land with 
oats and turnip alternately. A pound weight of hay per diem being the 
allowance given to the fheep during a winter ftorm, he fuppofed that a 
turnip of 6 lib. would be better than 1 lib. of hay; and as it isa very mo-~ 
derate computation to: have ternip of fix pound weight on a fquare yard, 
or 5760 times that quantity on an acre; of courfe it might be inferred, 
that au acre of turnips would ge much farther in fupporting fheep, than 
an acre of hay. Doubts, however, may be entertained, whether the 
tetation would anfwer, if perfevered in for any confiderable number of 
years; but if frefh ground was conftantly brought in, the advantage 
would be great. 
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ply calcareous matter to the water. Or is it a procefs of tranf- 
mutation of fome diflimilar fubftance, effected by the animal 
powers of the fnail?—But ftones are found, without an animal 
adhering to them, and yet enyeloped with gelatinous.or crufta- 
ceous matter, fimilar to the fhell of the animal in its, various ftages 
of formation and growth. Is the compofing matter of the fhell, 
then, formed in the water, in readinefs to attach itfelf, indifcri- 
minately, either to the body of the animal or to the ftones? or 
is. what is attached to the ftones to be confidered as a fuperplus 
formed by animal action, above what is neceflary to the encrufta~ 
tion of the animal ? 


Roéxsurcn. 


This Border county contains 430,080 acres Englifh; of which 
three fifths, or 288,098 is fheep pafture; and two fifths, or 
172,032 are arable. Some hills, in the mountainous patts, ex- 
tend to, 2000 feet above fea level; the loweft of the arable exceeds: 
not go feet of elevation. Harveft, in the loweft parts, has been: 
known to. commence in the end of July, though feldom general 
till the middle of Auguift. About two thirds of the arable land 
is of light dry foil; the other third of heavy clay, of which a 
co able part is cold, wet, fhallow, and unfertile. The dry 
light foil is generally found in the vallies, along the beds of the 
rivers and rivulets; the heavy is found in a higher elevation. 
Moft of the pafture land is green, and only a very {mall propor- 
tion covered with heath. 

The real rent of Roxburgh (eftimating the pafture at 3s.. per 
acre, and the arable at 1 ot is rated-at 171,941]. 

Sheep are the ftaple produce of this county, as well as of Sel- 
kirk. From a medium calculation of the fheep pafture (at the 
rate of allotment of from 14 to.1+ acres to one fheep), the 
quantity of theep kept are eftimated at 200,000; the difpofable 
produce of which, for foreign or home confumption, are efti- 
mated at 56,000 old fheep, and 14,c0oo lambs, and 25,000 ftones 
of wool. 

There are five or fix {mall flocks of the Difhley breed, kept in 
rich inclofures, in the arable diftri€t. But the kind generally 
prevalent is the Cheviot breed: thefe, 40 years ago, would ap- 
pear to have been improved by an importation of rams from Lin- 
colnfhire, before the breed of that county had degenerated. Va- 
rious croffes of the native breed are attempted, to improve, ftill 
farther, the native finenefs of their wool, and to remedy their 
defect of fhape, the low and thin fore-quarters : this is attempt- 
ed by rams of the South-Down or Hereford breeds, or thofe 
with a dafh of Spanith blood in them. 

Much 
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Much time, as well as care and attention, are neceffary te 
carry thefe experiments. to a conclufive refult; but we are 
happy to be informed, that they are carried on with fpirit. 

More of black cattle, and perhaps of fheep, would feem to be 
bought in and fattened, on the improved paftures and winter 
crops of the arable parts of the county, than what can be afford- 
ed from the difpofable produce of the pafture diftriét. 

The proportions of the different breeds of fheep, which’an 
acre of improved pafture will fatten, are ftated as follows :—Of 
the Dithley, three ewes with four lambs, 7. e. one of the three 
ewes being fuppofed, on average, to have twins—of the Che- 
viot, four ewes with their lambs—of the black-faced five ewes, 
with their lambs. Thefe will yield, refpeCtively, above the price 
at which they were bought in, Dithley, 21. 15s. 6d. per acre, 
Cheviot, 21. 2s., Black-faced, 11. 17s. 6d. The author, how- 
‘ever, obferves, that the whole profit of the black-faced does not 
appear in this ftatement ; inafmuch as, from their more kindly 
feeding, they can be earlier fold, and the grafs cleared for the 
reception of anew ftock. A certain proportion of the black- 
faced breed is generally to be found in gentlemens inclofures, 
for family ufe; being preferred for the delicacy of their mat- 
ton. 

After confiderable difcuffion as to the mode of changing 
breeds—whether, by fele€ting merely the beft of the natives to 
breed from, in which there is no rifk—or by crofling merely 
with foreign trams, which is fafe, as the progeny are habituated 
to the fituation from infancy—or introducing an entire foreign 
ftock, with difcrepant habits, which is moft hazardous; our 
author feems not to have feen reafon to adopt any general con- 
clufion, farther than ‘ that very much may be done by judicious 
croffes, and that a good deal alfo depends on foil and climate. 
‘Whether any alterations in thefe, produced by drains or planta- 
tions, will prove more favourable to one breed than to others, 
or prevent or leffen the tendency of particular breeds to de- 
ay in certain fituations, remains yet to be afcertained. ? 

- 173). 

° ‘AbSat 2000 calves may be fattened in this county, annually, 
for Kelfo and Jedburgh markets; this being a more profitable 
mode of difpofing of milk, than the making of cheefe and but- 
ter: And about 6000 black cattle may be fattened on grafs, and 
an equal number upon turnips, for thefe and other markets. 
The cattle, ftall fed upon turnips, are fo bound to their ftalls, as 
to hinder them from raifing their heads above the level of their 
bodies, to prevent their choaking ;'in this way, the turnip can- 
not be forced into the throat, in defcending, by its own weight, 
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but merely by the force, applied to it by the mufcles of deghnti- 
tion. They are often. faftened by, the horns, which has the fur- 
ther effect of preventing them from licking their own bodies ; 
which, both poifons the ftomach by the hairs fwallowed, and 
bruifes and difcolours (it is faid) the fleth of the part licked. 

The rate of manuring with dung being at about 20 to 24 cart 
loads of 15 ot 16 cwt. each per acre; and the produce of dung, 
yielded from an acre of turnips confumed by ftall-fed cattle, 
upon an average of all the turnip crops, good and bad, being 
about 10 fuch cart loads; every two acres of turnip fhould yield 
dung for one acre. Twenty-four tons of turnip are ftated as a 
large average produce for an acre; and 2} cwt. as fafficient 
per diem for a moderate fized bullock that may feed to 45 flones 
Dutch weight. (p. 94). 

The rate of fattening, in black cattle ftall fed or turnip, is 
ftated at an increafe of one fourth of their weight in four or 
five months. (p. 147). 

More command of dung is obtained by confuming the turnip 
in the houfe, than upon the field; neverthelefs, from the ad- 
vantage of lefs labour, it is becoming more general to confuthe 
them on the field, by theep confined in hurdles; and a com- 
merce is carried on betwixt the farmers of the pafturing and 
arable diftri€ts, the former often purchafing fields from. the lat- 
ter, to he fo confumed, in fattening their difpofable produce, 
or keeping on their breeding or holding ftock. Left, however,: 
the fuperabundant dunging, thus given to the turnip field, 
fhould render the fubfequent crop too luxuriant, whilft the 
other fields fhould fuffer by the obftrution, it is coming into 
practice to pull a part of the rows of turnips for ftall-feeding, 
and alternately ta leave other rows ftanding, to be confumed 
upon the field. 

Marl was firft applied, as a manure, in Roxburgh, by Lord 
Minto, as a proprietor, and by Mr Dawfon, as a farmer, about 
the year 1753; the former ufing his own fhell marl, which 
was not then to be had for fale, and the latter clay marl; the 
former at the rate of 30 carts, the latter at the rate of 330 carts 
per acre. So foon as roads of communication were opened, lime 
immediately fuperfeded the ufe of clay marl, (of which fuch 

enormous quantities needed to be applied); though the coun- 
ty yields no lime, and the diltance to it extends from 16 to 
30 miles. Since the year 1772, {hell marl has been expofed 
to public fale; and fince it was thus procurable by farmers at 
large, its application is becoming more general. From 20 to 25 
carts, fuch as already {pecified, are. given, to the acre, of this fhell 
marl, in a dry ftate; tt lofes, in drying, a fifth of its bull wet 
rom 
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from the pit. The effects of mari are obferved to be, not im- 
mediate, but lafting: crops from marl are a fortnight later iw 
ripening than thofe from lime, and the grain of lefs' weight by 
t-roth, in equal meafure. 

Lime is rather preferred even to fhell marl, its quicker ope- 
ration fuiting better with the fhort tenure of a tenant’s poffef- 
fion. It is applied at the rate of fix carts to the acre, in light 
foils ; and of eight, ten, or fometimes fixteen, in clay foils. 

Fallow, with marl or lime, either with or without dung; 
and either complete, or with a green crop, is the fundamental 
drefling, depended upon, to fecure the fubfequent crops, in the 
courfe of rotation, upon the arable lands. Entire fallow is ufed 
upon clay, which is a foil unfit for turnip crops. The moft ap- 
proved fucceffion by which this is followed, is—ift, wheat; 2d; 
peas; 3d, barley, with grafles; 4th, hay, cut, or fometimes 
paftured by theep; sth, oats:—-or by, 1ft, wheat; 2d, peas; 
3d, barley with clover; 4th, two or three years pafture; sth, 
oats. We were rather furprifed to find no mention of drilled 
beans in the rotations upon clay foil. 

On light lands, turnip is ufed as the general fallow crop ; 
followed by, 1ft, barley with graffes; 2d, hay; 3d, oats; 4th, 
peas; sth, barley, with pafture grafles; 6th, pafture for feve- 
ral years; 7th, oats :—or by, ift, barley with graffes; 2d, hay; 
3d, two years pafture; 4th; oats. Thefe are fome of the moft 
approved rotations ; though many others are practifed. An ex- 
tended rotation, from the original dreffing, enables the farmer 
to go over the greater proportion of the land in his farm. 

e are forry to find the Ruta-baga had begum to be lefs va- 
lued, as we know not of a vegetable better calculated to make 
winter and fummer fucculent feeding meet each other. 

The average returns of grain per acre, are ftated by the Rox- 
burgh boll, which contains five firlots Linlithgow meafure, and 
a trifle more, viz. wheat four bolls, barley four and a half, 
oats four and a fourth, peas two and three fourths. We con- 
ceive this to be a fmall return; but prefume the feed is kept 
out, and the difpofable produce only given. The number of 
acres under oats are {tated at 41,008, barley 16,404, wheat 9842, 
peas 6562. ; 

The fize of arable farms-runs from 150 to 500 acres, and 
from tool. to 4ool. of rent. Frem 800 to 3000 acres is the ge- 
neral fize of fheep farms; but one farmer has often two or three 
of fuch farms in his poffeffion. 

Our author’s ideas refpefting tithes are very liberat for’ a 
clergyman, the generality of that profeffion entertaining a han+ 
bering défire after the fleth pots of Egypt. He fays, 
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¢ One or two clergymen have a sight to fome tithes, but have been 
in ufe, time immemorial, to accept a {mall fum in liew of them. This 
is a lofs to them ; but a material advantage both to the proprietors and 


tenants of the grounds, who are thereby freed from a vexatious obftacle 
to ufeful improvements *. 


That tithes‘are a vexatious obftacle to improvements, cannot 
be queftioned by any man who has ftudied the fubjeét. When 
thus decidedly condemned by a gentleman of difcernment and 
information, one who may naturally be fuppofed not inimical to 
the fyftem, conviction muft flafh upon the mind of every one 
who has the public good at heart, and who is not difpofed to fet 
individual advantage in oppofition to national.improvement. ~~ 

‘The Roxburgh farmers would feem to conftitute a very re- 
fpectable’ clafs; ‘ Many of thém have received a claffical, and 
fome a liberal education.’ In regard to their manner of dealing, . 
the author obferves, ‘ they are likewife entitled to much praifé 
for the plainnefs and good faith of their dealings. Bargains are 
riot made ‘with lefs chicane or higgling, or fulfilled with more 
honour, by the firft houfes in the kingdom.’  (p. 31. 33): P 

' Two thirds, at leaft, of the arable diftri€t, is enclofed ; a mea- 
fure indifpenfable for ‘appropriation to agricultural purpofes, in 
a county partly arable, partly paftoral. POVERI TN I tWe 508 

We have been large in our analyfis of the matter of this Sur- 
vey, though we’ pretend not to follow the author through his 
extenfive details; and we have left little room for extracts, as 
{pecimens of his manner. We can only obferve, that we believe 
his ftyle to be fo devoid of idiomatifms of the Scotith language, 
and fo’ much divefted of all technic terms, that no Englifhman 
will find it difficult to’ comprehend his fenfe, nor will feel any 
expreffion uncouth to his ear. ; : Pete 

We fhall juft lay before our readers the author’s judicious re- 
matks on the beft mode of forming roads; a fubjeét, if not fo 


immediately, at leaft moft effentially connected with agricultural 
improvement. Hat 


* In making both turnpike and crofs roads, too little attention was at 
firft paid to avoid acclivities, and condu€& them in the moft level and 
neareft dire&tion. The gentlemen were inexperienced, unwilling to 
break into enclofures, or to injure the property of any individual; de- 
firous of ftudying cach other’s convenienicy, and, above ‘all, anxious to 
; wither oN ; : ” * “obferve 








* Since writing the above, I learn that'a clergyman has aétually 
drawn, in’ 1796, the tithes of lamb; wool, green or new pulled lint, and 
natural hay, in kind, from one part of his parifb, and has farmed the 
tithes of thefe articles in another part, : 
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obferve ceconomy. Hence the line of former roads was followed ag 
much as poffible, to prevent both caufe of offence and unneceflary ex- 
pence. A road, already partly done, could be completed: at an eafier 
rate, than a road wholly new. And proprietors had lefs caufe to com- 
plain when an old road was widened, than when a new oné was carried 
through their fields. There was alfo fome faving in taking the advan- 
tage of bridges already built, inftead of erecting others. On the fame 
principle, the making of roads was committed to thofe, who gave the 
loweft eftimate, and who were both {paring of their materials, and un- 
fkilful in laying them on. In a few years, there was-a neceffity, in fome 
inftances, to alter the dire€tion, and jn others to renew the roads. 
Thefe errors, however, have long ago been perceived and corrected, 
The later roads are made with an evident regard to eafe, conveniency, 
and beauty; and are pleafing indications of the judgment and good tafte 
of thofe by whom they were planned. Yet not only here, but in the 
greateft part of Scotland, the art of road-making is imperfeétly under. 
ftood ; and perhaps the following hints, on this fubje@, may not be une 
acceptable to the public. 

« The firft care fhould be to get a firm foundation. All the foil, and 
any foft fubftance that may be under it, muft be thrown afide, till gra- 
vel, rock, or hard till is found. In cafes where this would be difficult 
or expenfive, let the bottom of the road, after paring off the furface, be 
laid with brufhwood, bramble, the branches of trees, efpecially thofe 
which have numerous twigs, or fuch weeds and roots as are tough and 
cohefive, Thefe form a kind of thick net, to prevent the ftones from 
finking, and the mud from rifing. The ftones fhould all be hard, bro- 
ken very {mall, and none of them fmooth or round, The rough fides 
and fharp edges and angles of thofe pieces made by the hammer, adhere 
together, detain the particles of fand and gravel which are forced down 
among them, and become a compact and firm body. Whereas large 
flenes, and even fmall ones, when fmooth or round, invariably work; 
their way to the furface by the jolting of heavy carriages. The greateft 
depth of ftones fhould always be on the middle of the road, and there 
fhould be avery gentle flope towards each fide, not above an inch or 
thereabouts to every three feet. When the flope is lefs, water will not 
defcend readily ; and, when it is much greater, all carriages will fhun 
the declivity on the fides, and go along the higheft part, crufh it down, 
form ruts, and deftroy the road. A flope of five or fix inches in fifteen 
feet is too trifling to be felt as an inconveniency by any carriage, and 
affords reafon to expect an cqual preflure on every part of the road, 
than which nothing is more effential to its durability. - Ic is alfo of vaft 
importance to {pread the gravel thickly, and ,equally, fo that the teeth 
of a common garden rake may pafs along, and draw afide the largett of 
thofe fmooth and round ftones with which it abounds, without reaching 
the broken ftones laid below. Thefe round and fmooth. ftones, however 
{mall, thould be fubjected. to the hammer, and mixed with the other 
gnes which are ftill uncovered. 1f the road, after being thus gravelled, 
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was carefully beat down with a rammert, or if a heavy roller was drawn 
along the fummit and each fide, all inequalities and hollows would 
fooner appear, and could eafily be filled up with coarfe gravel. A 
fmooth, equal furface, by not occafioning jolts, removes one manifett 
caufe of injury to roads. And a little care for a feafon or two to fill up 
and confolidate the ruts, will prefent a road which, of all others, bids 
faireft to laft long, and need little reparation. It is, indeed, attended 
with extraordinary trouble and expence at firft ; but will prove a faving 
in the end. By attending to thefe principles, traftees on turnpike roads 
may be affured, that they fhall be no lofers.in the courfe of 30 years. ’ 


Perhaps the author has thus défcribed the beft way of forming 
and making roads that has been hitherto devifed; and we heartily 
beftow our approbation upon the methods fuggefted by him. 
Road-making has been treated very fuperficially in’moft of the 
county Reports, though few branches of political economy are 
more nearly connected with agricultural profperity than the 
making and repairing of public roads. 

We fhail conclude with obferving, that we could have wifhed 
the author had taken to himfelf more latitude than he has 
thought proper to affume in regard to extenfive general reafon- 
ings, for which his talents are abundantly adequate. Meantime, 
it fo far as he has gone, we in general coincide with him ; par- 
ticularly in his opinion as to the abfurdity of withholding Ieafes, 
even in mere pafture diftri€ts, and of refufing to the tenant the 
complete alienable property of his leate, In the fentinients ex- 
prefied upon thefe points, Dr Douglas will be joined by nine- 
tenths of Britifh agriculturifts; and we rejoice to fee doctrines, 
which we have long maintained, judicioufly illuftrated by a 


gentleman who muft be regarded by all parties as an impartial 
judge, 
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A Philofephical and Praftical Treatife on Horfes, and on the Moral 
Duties of Man towards the Brute Creation. By ‘John Law- 
rence. $vo. 2 vols. Symonds, London.’ 1802. 


TO farmers, few fubjeéts can be more imterefting than that of 
the publication now under notice: Horfés; our fole agents of 
Mabour, at leaft in this quarter of the empire, are of ferious im- 
portance, from their high price and expenfive keep. Hence, in- 
dependent of moral‘ feelings, every attempt to inftru€t us how to 
preferve them in health and vigour, or to reftore' them’ when dif- 
¢afed, muft be received‘ with complacency. How’ far the pre- 
fent performance is calculated for fulfilling thefe important ends, 
we thall-not prefume to‘ decide, not pretending to deep — 
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ledge in the veterinary art: But we confider it our duty to in- 
form our readers of every publication that comes in our way, fo 
nearly connected with agriculture. 

Having never feen the firft edition of this book, we know not 
how far the fecond, now before us, may have been improved or 
enlarged: But the book certainly handles a number of very ufe- 
ful topics, in a moft. facetious and pleafing way, though often 
rather whimfical and paradoxical in the expreffions and the fen- 
timents which it inculcates. 

In the very outfet of our obfervations, we muft take leave 
to diffent from the ftrange account our author has been pleafed 
to give of himfelf and his work. Were we to believe him 
implicitly, we muft of neceflity have thrown away his vo- 
lumes, as the offspring of imbecility: For in his preface, he 
apologizes * for the weak, defective, prolix, and tedious execu- 
tion ; as the offspring of a mind not naturally brilliant, but en- 
feebled, confufed, and irritable, from chronic bodily weaknefs ; 
and of a memory, at intervals, fearee fufficiently retentive for 
the ordinary purpofes of life.” 

That his mind is irritable, we certainly have ftrong proofs, 
in the fevere manner in which he reprehends the unacknow- 
ledged plagiarifm of Taplin, his competitor for veterinary fame: 
But he gives fo many inftances of good fenfe and found rea- 
foning, interfperfed indeed with what we confider as miftakes 
in piney ce though not numerous, that we are under the ne- 
ceflity of queftioning his accurate knowledge or defcription of 
his powers in other refpetts. 

In the introdu€tory chapter to the firft volume, a critical ac- 
count of veterinary writers affords fome very curious fpecimens 
of the ingenuity of, ancient horfe-doétors for poifoning their pa- 
tients; and fome methods of torture, that no man above the 
level of a bullock-hunter can conceive without horror. One 
expreflion, in an innocent receipt of old Markham, we fhall en 
able our author to comprehend, and help him out at a dead lift, 
to ufe his own words. A moldy-warp, he may pleafe to inform 
the old wives of his acquaintance, is very nearly the German 
and Scotith name for a mole. 

After a chronological account of writers on horfes, from 
Blundevill in Queen Elizabeth’s teign, through Morgan, Maf- 
cal, Marting Clifford, and others now forgotten, and the ¢e- 
doubtable Gervafe Markham ; who, he fays, ‘ was the oracle of 
fapient grooms, the fiddle of old wives, and the glory of book- 
fellers ; though only a mere vulgar and illiterate compiler of 
works, ftuffed with all the execrable trath ever invented by 
writers, or prattifed by farsiers;’ he ftops a little to er 
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and comment upon fome of the contents of his Pandora's box, but 
which we fhall not prefent to the tafte, fmell, or feelings of our 
readers. Baret, De Grey, and Snape, come next in order, 
The Duke of Newcaftle is mentioned, with a ftrange allufion 
about the half of a flately pair, which we confefs ourfelves too 
duli to comprehend. Sir William Hope is the laft in his lift 
of exploded writers, who, fince old Markham, drenched the 
wretched horfe with naufeous flops, or configned him to ufelefs 
torture in the hands of ignorance and brutality. 

Gibfon and Bracken are next mentioned with praife, as hav- 
ing firft eftablifhed veterinary practice on true medical prin- 
ciples. Many others are noticed, as having publifhed on the 
fubje&t ; but thefe two only are confidered as any way entitled 
to the merit of originality. 

Of the numerous fucceffors of thofe two favourite writers, | 
the opinion of our author fhall be given nearly in his own 
words: * Of mere compilers, &c. we have had many more than 
quant. fuff. in the prefent century. Of thefe worthy labourers, 
fome had perhaps a fuperficial knowledge of horfes, but’ none at 
all of phyfic or furgery: others had a fmattering of medicine, 
without any knowledge of horfes; but moft feem to have known 
nothing of either.’ 

The Treatife on Live Stock, by the experienced and refpeé- 
able George Culley, is almoft the only work which efcapes the 
reprehenfion of Mr Lawrence. This he properly character- 
Hes as * the only original work of the kind in our language, 
and as containing a moft valuable fund of information.’ The 
treatifes which have been publifhed by’ Mr Clark, his Ma- 
jefty’s farrier for Scotland, are alfo exempted from his op- 
probrious lift, and treated with confiderable and well merited 
refpect. 

Not to be tedious, we fhall now refer our readers to the 
work itfelf, for the critical remarks it contains on the veterinary 
writers of France. His next obje& of attention, is the Gentle. 
man’s Stable Directory, by Mr Taplin. And here Mr Lawrence 
certainly aflumes the critic con amore. He alleges, that Mr 
Taplin, * who profeffes to teach an entirely improved praCtice, 
and to exhibit remarks on the dangerous, and almoft obfolete, 
practice of Gibfon, Bracken, Bartlet, and Ofmer, has only com- 
piled from thefe, in the moft barefaced manner, though endea- 
vouring to conceal his plagiarifm under thé cloak of downright 
ribaldry, pretended experience, or affected invective.’ How 
far thefe very ferious charges may be juft, we fhall not attempt 
to inveftigate. Veterinary medicine and furgery are not pro- 
feflionally known tq us; and the dry labour of comparing 
% fyftems, 
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fyftems, of which we do not pretend to be fully converfant in 
the principles and practice, we do not conceive to be within our 
province. 

The whole of the firft Volume, and a confiderable portion of 
the fecond, though divided into chapters, as conftituting integrant 
parts of a regular whole, contain, in fact, a number of detached 
eflays upon various topics. Thefe are indeed connected with 
the general fubje€t, horfes; but frequently indulge in epifodical 
deviations, in which the connexion is by no means, very evident. 
The introdu€tory chapter we have already noticed. . The others, 
in the firft volume, are—On the horfe in general—On the rights 
of beafts —On the hackney and hunter—The modern method of 
tiding—On draught cattlkk—On the menage—On fhoeing. 

In. the fecond volume—On the philofophy of f{ports—Stable 
economy—Draught oxen—Purchafe and fale—The turf, 

Then follow a, number of chapters, containing our author’s 
propoled fyftem of veterinary practice. And the work concludes 
with a chapter on the difeafes of horned cattle, and the proper 
treatment of cows and calves. 

It would very much exceed our limits to attempt any analyfis 
of the contents of thofe numerous divifions; and we have al- 
ready exprefled our incompetence to decide on the merits. of 
many of them; befides, our author does not pretend to origin- 
ality in his veterinary fyftem, which is acknowledged to be com- 
piled from his favourites, Gibfon and Bracken. 

The third chapter of volume 1ft treats on the rights of beafts ; 
and_ we confefs that much fatisfaction has been received by us 
on the examination of it. After difcufling the abftra& princi- 
ciple with confiderable ability, the author declares, that 
—‘ the grand fource of the unmerited and fuperfluous mifery of 
beafts, exiits, in my opinion, in a defect in the conftitution of all com- 
munities. No human government, I believe, has ever recognifed the 
jus animalium, which furely ought to form a part of the jurifprudence 
of every fyftem, founded on the principles of juftice and humanity. 
The fimple right of thefe four-legged, and mute citizens, hath already 
been difcuffed... Experience plainly demonftrates the inefficacy of mere 
morality to prevent aggreflion, and the neceffity of coercive laws for 
the fecurity of rights. I therefore propofe, that the Rights of Beafts 

be formally acknowledged by the ftate, and that a law be framed upon 
that principle, to’guard and protect them from aéts of flagrant and wan- 
ton cruelty, whether committed by their owners or others. As the law 
ftands at prefent, no man is punifhable for an a& of the moft extreme 
cruélty to a brute animal, but upon the principle of an injury done to 
the property of another; of courfe, the owner of a beaft has the tacit 
allowance of the law to infli& upon it, if he fhall fo pleafe, the moft 
horrid barbarities.’ p. 123. 
It 
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It is clear that no man can be ‘punifhed for cruelty thown to 
an animal, unlefs it: belongs'to another perfon', and the punifh- 
ment then infliéted proceeds upon the ground, that the pro- 
perty of your ‘neighbour is injured, and not becaufe the ani- 
mal was hurt or deftroyed::| Indeed, fome of our great ora- 
tors appear to think, that the true Britith character is pre- 
ferved by ehcouraging brutal fports. Their theory feems to be, 
that cruelty and bravery are fynonymous terms. ‘Therefore, any 
ftatutory regulations, fuch as propofed by our author, will always 
be oppofed by people of this unhumanized defcription. 

In volume firft, p. 322. and again, volume fecond, p. 120. 
our author labours hard for oxen as beafts of flow draught for 
farm work, in preference to horfes; though he previoufly ap- 
prifes his readers, that ‘he has never ufed oxen for draught: ” 
We cannot help remarking, that this puts us in mind of the 
monkey in the fable, who perfuaded pufs of the: excellence, 

leafantnefs, and fafety, of taking chefnuts from the fire with 

t paws, though he did not choofe to rifk his own. He quotes 
Mr Culley, already mentioned, with well merited praife, as 
keeping one hundred and fifty draught oxen; ufing them, in 
pairs, in the plough, with reins, and no driver, and fingle in 
carts. How this fact may be, we know’ not: But feventy-five 
ploughs, even fuppofing no horfes kept, would indicate a moft 
enormous farm, efpecially confidering that Mr Culley is a moft 
extenfive breeder and feeder of fheep. It is likewife rather fin- 
gular, that the Agricultural Report for Northumberland, drawn 
up by Mr Culley, in conjunétion with Mr Bailey, fhould give a 
moft decifive opinion in favour of horfes, as beafts of farm 
draught, after a fair difcuffion of their merits and expences, as 
compared with thofe of oxen. Perhaps our author takes the paft 
for the prefent, and does not refleé&t on the many changes intro- 
duced into tural practice fince the time that Mr Culley’s book on 
live ftock was publifhed. If Mr Culley has changed his fenti- 
ments on the working of oxen, it is the ftrongeft proof that can 
be offered in favour of the fuperiority of horfes. As already 
faid, we ate ignorant how the matter exactly ftands; but, as the 
Northumberland Survey more decidedly embraces the caufe of 
horfes than any publication we have perufed, it is fair to infer, 
that that moft refpectabie agriculturift has feen caufe to change 
his fentiments, and confequently his pratice. 

Of the merits of the fyitem of veterinary. practice, we have 
already declined, for good reafons, to give any opinion. On 
one fubject, however, an old furgeon, not veterinary, has fur- 
nifhed the following hint. Mr Taplin, with great and proper 
zeal for the fafety and care of horfes, ftrongly inculcates the 

propriety 
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propriety of only employing the very beft medicines of every 
kind. Thisis too much negleéted; even for the internal ufe of 
human patients. On the fubjeét of aloes, he infifts that none, 
except faccharine, ought ever to be exhibited. Our friend alleges, 
that the kind catled beft Barbadoes are perfe@ly fafe, and much 
cheaper; but hints, that purging, in general, except with great 
precautions, and in moderate dofes, is oF dangerous for horfes; 
in confequence of the enormous length of their fmall guts, and 
the peculiar infertion of thefe into the colon and cecum, from 
which horsfes are often killed, by thefe latter being burft, through 
the exceflive violence of fome purges. 

In order that our readers may be enabled to form a tolerable 
notion of Mr Lawrence’s principles and method of writing, we 
give the following extract. 

P, 470. volume fecond, {peaking of the colic, a diforder that 
kills more horfes than ail others put together, he fays— 


* ‘The primary caufe of a common fit of the gripes in a horfe, is, nine 
times out of ten, an accumulation of indurated excrement in the ime 
teftines; for, independently of the folid obftruétion fo occafioned, the 
ufual proximate caufes would feldom have power to work thofe ferious 
effects we witnefs ; thus, in a horfe, the colon of which was not pre» 
vioufly infar@ed and plugged up, the effe&t of a flight cold thrown upon 
the bowels, or the devouring a few new beans, would probably pals of 
with a very moderate ftruggle from nature, , 

* The fymptoms {carcely need defcription—cold dew at the ear-roots 
and flanks ; frequent pointing to the feat of complaint, and a defire to 
lie down and roll ; fudden rifing, and great agitation: the greatnefs of 
the agitation, or rather jactitation, no convulfions exifting, feems to form 
the diagnoftic in all colicky complaints. 

‘ The Cuge requires prompt and vigorous meafures, and plenty of 
affiftants to..conduét them. -Loofe itable, or out-houfe, well littered 
down, that the horfe may have room to roll himfelf without injury. 
Clothe with warm dry clothes. Man to attend the head, that it be nat 
beat againft the pavement or wall ; another, or two, to rub the belly well 
at every quiet interval; a more effectual help than generally imagined, 
to difperfe the wind. Bleed, if poffible, in the neck veins, not only to 
afcertain the quantity, but becayfe, furely, it cannot be irrational to 

fuppofe fuch a fubftance as blood improper to be taken into the ftomach, 
under the circumftances. “Whilft medical remedies are preparing, walk 
the horfe about brifkly in hand, one following with a whip ; or keep 
him to the jog-trot; but drive him not fait, or harafs him, on any 

retence, whieh has ruptured the belly of many a horfe, and which at 
leaft often inflames and exafperates the fymptoms. Back-rake with a 
fmaall hand welleiled, and give the common gruel GiysTer, with half @ 
pint of oil, and a large handful of falt: immediately pour down by the 
mouth, half a pint of Holland’s geneva, rum, or brandy, and a like 
quanuty 
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quantity. of {weet oil, mixed, or a little diluted with thin gruel, of 
thought too: ftxong ;. keep the horfe‘envhis legs and exercife him forth- 
with., If:to,be,obtained foon, and by the exigence, add to 
the glyfler four to fix ounces of Glauber’s falts: Or,; of tin@ture of 
jalep, or of fegna, two ounces; or beft.aldes, in very fine powder, half 
an dunce; and to the drink, three or four ounces fyrup of buckthorn ; 
or Elixir Proprietatis, or Tindiura facra; eaftor oil.may be ufed inftead 
of olive ; a nétched onion may bé thruft up the fundament ; or an onion, 
and a piece of foap the fize of an egg, beat up together into a foft 
bolus, with a pinch or two of pepper}; afterwards a glyfter of black 
fozp, one-ounce to a pint warm water. Should fopprefled perfpiration 
thrown on the bowels be among the ceaufes, the warm fee gin- 
ger, .caftof, ‘and camphor, d make part of both the drinks 
and glyfters:; Fora large cart-horfey where wind is not thé predomi- 
nant fymptom, and no appearance of cold, the*following drinks Gin, 
brandy, or rum,.and fweet oil; one pint each, mix with the folution of fix 
ounces Glauber’s falts, repeat im two.or three hours, warm gruel in the 
interim. .The repetition of thefe mutt be left:to the judgement of the 
practitioner ; but plenty of warm gruel and warm water fhould ever, in 
thefe cafes, be at immediate call; as fometimes the throwing in two or 
thtee gallons of thefe, at both ends, and at proper intervals, will do the 
needful, with little or no affiftance from the apothecary. Bracken ¢aus 
tions againft the commion prattice of farriers, who gi large uantities 
of Venice treacle, mithridate, or diaféotdium, both by way of drink and 
glyfter, upon loaded inteftines; thereby — up the caufé of the 
difeafe ftill more fecurely: hé compares it to firing a piftol into the 
horfe’s fundament, by way of clearing all obftruétions at once. Mathes. 
A week after the cure, a gentle purge or two. 

¢ The Pratt ces, or Wino Corre, is known by great fullnefs and 
tenfion of the belly, from rarefa€tion of the air contained in the inteftines; 
borborigmi, or rumbling of the gts, difcharges of wind, and frequently 
ftrangury, occafioned by the fuilnefs “and preffure of the ftreight gut 
upon the neck of the bladder. ‘This laft is denoted by the horfe rolling 
upon his back, and by frequent ineffe€tual attempts to ftale. Crib-biters, 
from conftantly fucking in large quantities of air, are particularly fubje& 
to windy gripes. 

‘ The intention of Cure plainly confifts in the {peedy exhibition of 
volatile and carminative, of diuretic and laxative medicines, which 
ought to be given both in the form of glyfter, and by the’ miouth. 
Ball. Strafburg, or Venice turpentine, juniper berries, and carraway 
feeds pounded, each half an ounce; fine aloes, well powdered, two 
drachms ; fal prunel, one ounce ; chymical oil of juniper, one drachm ; 
falt of tartar, two drachms; ball with honey and hard foap. Wath 
down with a pint or two warm gruel. Or, the following drink : 
Caftile foap and nitre, one ounce each ; juniper berries, and carraway 
Yeeds, half an ounce each; ginger powdered, two drachms; Venice 
turpentine, diffolved with the yolk of an egg, fix drachms; tincture of 
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fenna; an ounce or two. Mix with warm ale and treacle. . Repeat. 
Gtyster as before, with the addition of carminatives : camomile flowers, 
two handfuls ; anife, coriander, and fennel feeds, one.ounce each ; long 
pepper, half an ounce. The following herbs are prefcribed; but as, in 
general, there may be a difficulty in obtaining them, I have fubftituted 
water-gruel, which, in truth, I have always found an excellent fubftitute s 
Mallows, pellitory, elder-flowers, the herb mercury, mullein, bear’s« 
reech, &c. : 

* St Bell remarks on the difficulty of hitting the critical moment 
proper for the exhibition of opium in long’ continued pains, and of 
tegulating the quantum of the dofe. He pretends, that fhould the 
opiate be too weak, the pains will be enraged; if too powerful, that it 
will haften death: Bracken determines the proper time for the ufe of 
Opiates to be, after the caufe of the difeafe thall have been removed by 
lenient putgatives and glyfters ; when the former are requifite to complete 
the cure, -by appeafing pain, allaying the tumult of the bowels, and ob« 
viating fuperpurgation or flux.’ p. 470—475- 

We now difmifs Mr Lawrence, from whofe fingular perform- 
ance we. have derived much amufement; and, though we catnot 
commend the irritation with which he has chofen to attack Mr 
Taplin; nor the whimfical excurfive digreflions in which he fo 
frequently indulges, we are difpofed to think our readers may. 
find feveral things in his performance worth their perufal. 


R. t- 


A Treatife on Leafes, explaining the Nature and Effect of the 
Contra of Leafe, and pointing out the Legal Rights enjoyed by 
the Parties. By Robert Bell, L:@urér on Conveyancing appointed 
by the Society of Writers to the Signet. Oé?avo, 481 pages, with 
‘an Appendix of 125 pages. Edinburgh, Creech, and Conftable, 
1803. 


In a fuitable and well written Preface, Mr Bell informs his 
téaders what was-his obje€t in undertaking this work. ‘ If (fays 
he) I fhall have been fo fortunate as to convey to thofe whe are 
better acquainted with agriculture then with law, fuch a notion 
of the legab rights of landlord and tenant, and of the various 
points to-which the attention of parties entering into the contract 
of leafe fhould be turned; as may enable them to direct the con- 
ditions and ftipulations of the contract with more confidence, I 
fhall havé fully attained my object. ’ 

But the modefty of Mr Bell’s pretenfions in his preface is the 
more pleafitig; when we difcovet, on a cateful perufal of his 
performance, that h¢ might, with great juftice, have faid, This 
is the completeft treatife on Scotch leafes that has ever been 
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offered to the publie, and-equally'ufefal to the lawyer as to the 
landed proprietot atid fariter!) © 2 

‘In exphiining the natute of that Coritradt betwixt’ landlord and 
teint, by Which the témhporary ufe and ‘pofleffion ‘of Tand is be- 
ftowéd for a yearly rents giving a hiftory of this deed, and bring- 
ing fully into view whatever relates to its conftitution; the rights 
which arife from it, and the a€tions by which thefe rights are to 
be enforeed—Mr Bell propofes to obferve the followmg arrange- 
ment. We give it in his own words. — 

‘ I thall endeavoiir to explain the progtefé of the Ieafe, previous to 
that period at which it appears in the authorities of our law. 

' ¢ , I fhall confider it as affeéted by thefe authorities. 

* 3. I fhall then endeavour, in a commentary on the form of the leafe, 
to éxplain the nature of the contract, with all the variety of regulations 
arid conditions which the views of landlords and tenants, the peculiari- 
ties of their fituation, or the ftate and condition of the farm, may rée- 


' ‘ 4. I fhall conclude this part of the fubje& with an inquiry into the 
effet which, in various circumftances, is given to verbal or informat 
es. 
‘ 5. Proceeding then to the rights arifing from the leafe, I fhall endea- 
vour to explain the different interefts of the landlord and tenant. 


* 6. Fhe means by which the tenant’s right may be transferred té 
purchafers or creditors. And 


6 The rales of Saccelibon-by. which i, deleenda to hinted, 


‘ 8. The treatife will properly be concluded by a, difcuffion of the 
forms of aétions competent to either party. ” 


‘ Accordingly, the Firft Chapter treats of the ancient flate of 
the leafe, in which Mr Bell endeavours to fhow, that the: culti- 
vators of the foil of this ifland were not anciently flaves,.as fup- 
pofed by Lord Kaimes, and other writers on that fubjea, but 
were free men; and that ‘ the leafe was introduced by the Ro- 
mans ; was in ufe in the times of the empire, and hés continued, 
with rio very effential alteration, to the prefent time. Its form 
was preferved by the churchmen, whofe notaries having fucceed- 
ed to the notaries of the empire, preferved the forms of their 
deeds, and handed them down to the conveyancers of modern 


Europe.’ 

In illuftration of this do&rine, Mr Bell has given, inthe Ap- 
pendix, feveral curious and learned notes. 

The Second Chapter treats of. the leafe as, affected, by ftatate, 
which particularly includes fome difcuffion relative. to what Jeafes 
have the benefit of the aét of Parliament..1449, -by .which tacks 
are declared effe&tual againft purchafers. He particularly takes 
notice.of the eafe of the Earl of Hopetoun againft Mr Wight at 
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the Marrays, on the eftate of .Ormifton, who had obtained a fort 
of perpetual leafe from Mr Cockbura.of Ormifton, Mr .Wight’s 
tack was renewable every term of nineteen years for ever, and 
Lord Hopetoun, the purchafer of the eftate of Ormifton, tried 
to fet it afide, becaufe it had no definite termination. The Court 
of Seffion found this leafe, however, could not. be reduced. Mt 
Bell.obferves, that in the decifion in this cafe, § the Court feem- 
ed tu fay, in-expreis terms, that had Lord Hopetoun been a pur 
chafer, unaffected by any fuch obligatioa as occurred here, he 
would not have been bound to give effe& to the leafe; the deci+ 
fion proceeding folely on_the cireumftance of his having barred 
oe from reducing any. leafe that might infer recourfe againft 
feller.’ 

The.'Third Chapter.contains the form of a leafe, with many 
apt’obfervations upon it. On this head, a fomewhat curious que- 
ftiom is treated-of, viz. Whether a tenant, who is reftricted b 
his leafe from affigning it, or granting a fubtack, has in any 
the power of appointing a manager of his farm. 


© ‘Still it remains ‘(Mr Bell obferves) to be confidered, before leavin 
this fubje& of the deftination of the leafe, whether, if affignees 
fubtenanits are both excluded, it be in the power of the tenant, or his 
creditors, to poffefs the farm, under a manager for behoof of thofé 
having intereft. 

‘ 'This is certainly a moft equitable power, now that large* capitals 
are employed in farming: for how unjuft were it, that a tenant, who 
may have contraéted the debts that opprefs him in improving the faim, 
and which improvements are capable of extricating him from his diff. 
culties, fhould, in the event of any fudden misfortune, be deprived of 
thofe means of relief, on which both he and his creditors had a title to 
rely ?.. A leafe, which fhould exclude fuch a = of mananagement, 
without providing fome other plan, by which juttice might be done 
to the tenant, would be highly fraudulent. 

* This plan is faid to have been devifed by the late Lord Covin 
when at the Bar, and to have been followed, under his dire&tions, in a 
cafe which came. afterwards to receive the decifion of the Court. That 
was the cafe of Jamiefon Durham v. Henderfon and cog oe 23d 
January 1773. In this café, the Mains of Duntarvie were Ket to Lis 
vingfton, his heirs and fucceffors, excluding affignees and fubtenants. 
In the 1770, the crop and ftocking was poinded for debt ; and the cre 
ditors having confulted Mr Lockhart as to the meéafires which they 
ought to follow, he advifed them 6 appoint a faétor or manager ‘over 
the farm. In place of this, however, the tenant gave aright to Hen« 
derfon, that he miglit be enabled to make out the engagements he had 
¢ome under to his creditors, und, his advances being repaid, the right 
wag to be at an end. ‘The Court decerned in a removing againft the 
tenant ; and this is all that appears in the Faculty Colle€tion. But the 
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matter was not allowed to reft here; and the queftion bemg brought 
under review, and urged on this point, whether the tenant. might not 
appoint a manager? the Court continued the tenant in. poffeffion.. 

* The point was again canvafled in a cafe, Laird & Co. v.,. Grindlay, 
goth June 179%, This was the cafe of a mill let to Grindlay and_his 
heirs, fecluding ,affignees and fubtenants, without the confent of the 
landlord. Grindlay the tenant died; and his affairs being in, diforder, 
his creditors endeavoured to make an agreement with the landlord, by 
which they might have enjoyed the benefit of the leafe during the pe- 
riod then to run: But, finding this impra¢ticable, they applied to. the 
tenant’s brother, and prevailed with him, in the character of heir, to 
give a letter, empowering one of the creditors to manage and fuperin- 
tend the rill, and to aét as freely, in all refpeéts, as if the heir were 
perfonally prefent ; and he was taken bound to account to the heir for 
his intromiffions, after deducting his neceflary expences. On giving 
this letter to the manager chofen by the creditors, the heir received an 
obligation of relief from the creditors, freeing him from the ‘eonfequen- 
ces of thus reprefenting his brother ; and the profits of the leafe’ were 
to go exclufively to the creditors. 

« When this manager began to act, a removing was brought before 
the Sheriff, who (in refpect it appeared that the heir was in poffeffion 
by means of his fervants or mandataries, and that there is no claufe in 
the deed requiring refidence on the part of the. tenant), difmifled the 
action, The Lord Juftice-Clerk (M‘Queen) remitted the, caufe /m- 
pliciter, that is to fay, adhered to the judgment of the Sheriff, and 
this judgment the Court confirmed. 

‘ If, therefore, this power is to be, taken away, it muft be done by 
an exprefs claufe, declaring the bankruptcy of the tenant to be an ir- 
ritancy of the leafe: But, certainly, where fuch a claufe is to be in- 
troduced, it were a piece of juftice to provide for the proper letting of 
the farm; and the appropriation of the furplus rent to the tenant or 
his creditors. 

‘ The great difficulty in devifing a plan of this kind, will‘confift in 
uniting ‘the interefts of landlord and tenant ; for, on the one hand, it 
is obvious, that to difpofe of the leafe to the higheft advantage, it ought 
to be put up to public roup+; whereas, by this manner of difpofing of 
it, the very thing happens which the landlord is anxious to guard a- 
gainft, and he is deprived of the privilege of choofing his tenant : per- 
haps it fe reconcile thefe jarring interefts, were’ the creditors to have 
a power of offering a new tenant (and which new tenant -would pay a 


premium to the creditors, and. be preferred at a public roup, or in any way 
agreeable to the creditors) ; the landlord, on the other hand, poffeffing 
a power of retaining the farm, on paying the fame premium to the 
creditors which the new tenant would have paid, had he been received 
by the landlord. In this way, the creditors would receive the full va- 
lue of the leafe, while the landlord, without fuffering any lofs, would 
be able to exclude an improper tenant. ’ 


In 
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In eonfidering the manner of enforcing plans of management 
of farms. contatned in leafes, Mr Bell takes a full view of the 
form of a leafe propofed by Lord Kaimes, with Dr Anderfon’s 
remarks on that fubject in the General View of the Agriculture 
of Aberdeenfhire ; and he alle confiders at fome* length the obli- 

tion on a tenant, by his leafe, to remove without warning, and 
fecha te confider obligations for additional rent ftipulated to fe- 
cure a removal as unneceflary ; though fuch are fuftained by our 
Courts of law, -as well as thofe for “fecuring a plan of manage- 
ment. 

The Fourth Chapter treats of the verbal leafe, which is effec- . 
tual but for one year; of the obligation to grant a leafe; of the 
informal leafe'; and the circumftances which may render an in- 
formal leafe binding. 

.Chapter Fifth treats of the rights arifing to parties from the 
contract of leafe. Two. prominent articles taken notice of in this 
chapter are, thofe - ftraw and dung on the hand of a tenant at 
the end of a leafe; a fubje& that has been fully confidered in 

our laft volume: and as much the fame principles are ttated by 
= Bell as-there laid down, it feen 1s hexe ynneceflary to enter on 

detail. 

"Phe landlord’s right of hypothee is alfo confidered in every 

oint of view: cafes alfo of fterility or calamity, and the tenant's 
intereft in the furface, with the landlord’s right to mines ‘and 
minerals, including kelp, thell marl, pipeclay, &c., and privilege 
to hunt on the farm, are elucidated. On this latt topic, the ree 
marks of Mr Bell thall be prefented to the reader. 


* Befides the fruits, the tenant has right to the temporary ufe and 
enjoyment of the farm; and the leafe muft enable him to exclude all 
others. from entering on the grounds, in the fame manger that the land- 
hone himfelf might have done. 

‘ The right of property in lands i implies, beyond all queftion, an ex- 
clufive. right..of poffcilion... The proprietor may prevent all and fundry 
from entering on his lands. Of this we havea trong initance in the 
cafe of the Earl. of Breadalbane v. Livingfton, June 16. 1790. Me 
Livingfton, a gentleman of copfiderable landed property, and fully, qua- 
lified by law to hunt, had hunted for fome days ia the moors, belong- 
ing to the Earl of Breadalbane. ‘Thefe moors were unenclofed, fo that 
Mr Livingfton being qualified, and having entered no enclofure, the 
queftion which was “decided betwixt him Ae the Earl, was a queltion 
as to the power inherent in a proprietor of excluding all others. from 
entering.on his property; and the Court found that Mr Livingfton. had 
no title to enter the Earl’s moors, and deceraed in a declarator to that 
effect 5 not only fo, but they. gave expences againft Mr Livingtton, a 
judgment which was affirmed in the Houle of Peers. 

* This cafe, though arifing from a claim for liberty to hun ity. is af 
gable to every cafe of an entry on the lands of a proprictor for r 
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tion arid amufement. In ‘every cafe of thé kiitd, ‘the prirciple of this 
decifion muft proteé the right of the proprietor; ‘atid enable him to exe 
eto others from entering’even on his utienclofed ground without his 
confent. a5 

* If this’ be the right inhererit in a proprietor, this right muft of 
courfe be communicated to the tenant ; aud without it he could not-be 
faid to have the-ufe' and enjoyment of the farm. In this view, the te- 
nant, during his temporary poffeflion, may, equally with the proprietor 
himfelf, exclude others from the farm. But here a queftion ‘of fome 
nicety occurs; and it'may be afked, whether he ié enfitled ‘to exclude 
the landlord ? 

* fn certain circumftances, we know he camot; for it has been ‘found, 
in all the cafes we have lately had oceafion to ‘confider, that the lahd- 
ford has right to énter 6n’'the farm in the éxercife of ‘his ‘refered power. 
He'may enter ‘it to fearch for and ‘work ‘mines; \andhé may do fo of 
courfé by thofe'who are capable of pérforming’ that fervice. “He'may 
ériter'the fatm to infpe& his woods, or forthe purpofe of etitting’ them 
dowi, ‘and “difpofing of then ; or’/he may’ enter'it’to“infpet@ethe fate 
of the farm. In alf of thefe cafes, the landlord by hirsfelfj’or thefe aA. 
ing under ‘him, muft have accefs to the farm, «Brit it’ wiay Se quefl ion. 
ed, whether this right can be extended to the cafe of ‘hunting dr of ve- 
creation. R omw)d3 

* This is a queftion which cannet be faid’ to have: Been" hitherto 
taken up by the Court : it did occur in the form of ‘an ‘advoeation’ from 
the Sheriff-court of Ayr, where it had been found, that: the landlord 

ffeffed a right of hunting. But the bill was pafledy aid the queition 
ig ftill'in dependence before tlie Lord Ordinary. ‘ 

¢ On this point, I may be forgiven for making afew obfervations, 
fince their tendency will only be to render a Taiidlord, who is défirous 
of preferving a power to hunt over his own grounds, careful'td make 
an exprefs refervation of that power in his leafes, bs yaelt 

x The right of hunting is merely a right’ of kitting, ‘or taking, that 
defcription af animals, known under the nante‘of ime pit isnot! aright 
conne&tedavith the property of land, fince the a@ts byowhich the qua- 
hification’ is coriftituted, are intended to reftriét uw exifting’ right, not 
0 create a new ore, The right of hunting ‘was; atvone time, not on- 
ty open ‘to every maz in the kingdom, but’ was enjeined ‘as an ¢xercife 
neceflary for preferving the military fpirit of the people ; the power 
thus vefted in every individual was, by the a&t 1621, c. 31, reitrideds 
and thofe only who were poffefled of a ploughgate of land in heritage 
were declared qualified od thant. But “this re oes Het Enable a 
qualified perfon to hunt inthe fields of ‘another 3’ it gives wnetély ‘a right 
of killing game in thofe places ta which he has free accefs, 

« There is,’ therefore, rio magical ‘power in the ‘termi, ‘hunting; and a 
landlord, when he pretends 'to have a righit to’ traverfe the’ fields “of his 
tenant, for the purpofe ‘of hunting, is equally entitled’ to fay, that he 
poffeffes the fame power in purfuit of a sneer or in-any botanical 
refearch with which he may choofe to amufe himfelf. 

* ¢ If a landlord has‘a power of entering at all times on every part of 
his tenant’s pofleffion for his amufement, he muft be equally entitled - 
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do fo where it is conneéted with his,own conveniency ; of courfe, he 
mutt be entitled to make a road for himfelf through the moft conye- 
nient part of the farm, But this will {carcely be faid to be within the 

wer of the landlord; and yet the power of excluding the landlord 
ae ufing a road, inphes in it the power of excluding him from thofe 
individual  aéts. of trefpafs, of which the road is the-a te ; or we 
mutt fay, that a landlord, though he cannot ee th the fields of 
his tenant for his convenience, may do it for his amufement. : 

+ It may perhaps appear to be a ftrong argument in favour of the 
landlord, that-no oppofition to the exercife of this privilege has hither- 
to been made by the tenantry of this country. But when the fitua- 
tion of that tenantry, and the ftate of hufbandry, is.confidered, it ought 
fot.to appear furprifing, that a queftion of this kind thould occur on- 
ly when attention begins to, be paid to the true interelts of agriculture ; 
and \the fame found policy.which at.one time preferibed hunting as.a 
means! of national ftrength, ought now, with the fame view, to pro- 
te& with equal care the. operations of the farmer, But how rh 
an argument haye weight, when it was only laf day that Lord Breadak 
bane. vindicated, for the firft time, the right of proprietors, and, by the 
the (decifion of a Court, prote&ted their pavarioied property from the 
foot:of the hunter? _ 

* It were ftrange, indeed, fhould the law prote& the moft barren 
hill in. the.Highlands,, a property incapable of damage, while it is un- 
able te prate& the rich enclofed tield of the farmer from the deftructive 
iatrufion of men, and horfes and dogs, and all thofe followers who do 
not fail to attend on fuch accafions ; intrufions, which muft derange 
the operations on which, the individual-fuccels of the farmer, as well 
as the advantage.of the country at large, muft depend. it is true,. he 
would be entitled to redrefs, but that redrefs which a tenant might find 
ina Court,.of law, is one to which no prudent man will refort,, And 
whether a burden of this kind ought, in the prefent ftate of hufbandry, 
to be impofed on the operations of the farmer, is a queflion that merits 
a very ferious and deliberate difcuffion. 

«, This i¢,a point which ‘being once fuggelted, the peace, aswell as 
the intereft. of ‘the parties requires that it, fhould be put to reft by.a 
judgment. in the laft refort ; it will otherways remain as a fource of dif- 
pute, to which the landlord or tenant may equally refort, asa means of 
gratifying il bumour. ’ 


Chapter Sixth, treats of the means by which the tenant's’ in- 
tergft in the leafe is transferred, viz. 1. By allighation, of which 
a form. is. giyen, and analyfis of the claufes of jt; and, 2. By 
fub-leafe. ae ' 

The Seventh Chapter explains the rules. of fucceffion to the in- 
terefts of landlord and. tenant in the Jeafe, and the nature, of .the 
title required: in the perfon of. the heir of the. tenant, Some nice 
queftions are here confidered with regard to. what. the executors 
ef a landlord are entitled to echo to of the rents, and what 
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the executors of a tenant fucceed to; and how far-they are bur- 
dened with rents due, and to become due to the landlord. 

The laft Chapter gives a full account of the nature and effects 
of all aGtions at law arifing on the leafe: And the Appendix 
contains the forms of fuch actions, with copies’ of the adits of 
Parliament and aéts of Sederunt on which they may proceed. 

Throughout the work,» Mr Bell gives in general no opinions 
but what are fanétioned by decifions of the Supreme Courts, 
which he quotes fully:and accurately. The {peculative queftions 
that he difcuffes ‘are few, but thefe are ably handled... His man- 
ner is eminent for perfpicuity ; and his ftyle plain, pure; and ad- 
apted to the fubjeét. . In a word, we have ‘received mitich fatis- 
fa€tion'from a perufal of this treatife, and earneftly recommend 
it to'the attention of our readers. A multitude of queftions have 
lately ‘arifen betwixt landlords and tenants, many df which’ might 

ethaps have been avoided, if the laws in force for regulating the 
connéxjon had been more generally underftood. It is not our 
bufinefs here to fay whether thefe laws are, in evety cafe, calcu- 
Jated to promote agriculture, and to maintain the intereft_of. the 
tenantry ; but we can fafely declare that no former writer ha 
illuftrated them with greater ability than is done in the prefent 
cafe by Mr Bell. roan } 

A. S. 
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Postscript tro Fixst Brance. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, rea tides its . 7 

In common with many others, I derive pleafure and adyan-, 
tage from the perufal of your Magazine; and as I feel. much in- 
terefted in its. well-doing, I take the liberty of addrefling to you 
thefe few lines. 

In a work of this nature, it is perhaps,the. duty, certainly the 
decided intereft of its conductor, to conyey inftruCtion in Jans 
guage as temperate as poflible. 

Jam led to this reflection, by obferving that many exprefliong 
are ufed by anonymous writers, which, under their own figna- 
tures, they would hardly have ventured on, and by the perufal 
of a criticifm in a late number, on a work ‘entitled ‘ The New 
Faritter’s Calendar,” in which Yam’ in fome fmall degree imp!i- 
cated. “Works by this author, like’ your own, ‘are reported to 
have had a moft extenfive fale (the one in queftion is faid to have 
pone through four large éditions); and perhaps preat authors, 
Fike great beauties in a country town, mult feel-a Tittle jealous of 
each other’s fuccefs ; but, like them, they fhould alfo endeavour to 
be civil on all public occufions. 

* The topic of aninadveriion here alluded to, appears to be the 
ee eer e ' accidental 
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accidental approbation of Ducket’s hand-hoe, which I was guilty 
of recommending to notice fome years ago., Doubts. were en- 
tertained, or.rather, more, than. doubts, that. aman. ‘could: ‘not 
hive as much land, in.a given quantity of time, as was)reprefent- 
ed in that work. The ftatement was not imine; {till I can have 
no doubt of the faét; nor will the Reviewer himfelf have any, 
when he remembers, that the hoe cleans three. rows of corn at 
nine inches intervals, at once. lf he withes.to ‘know the extent 
and importance of hand-hoeing, let him feck for information in 
the county of Effex, which one of your authors confiders to be a 
well-farmed county. Your Reviewet’s furprife will ceafe, when . 
he learns how much is done there in a day, and im many other 
counties, by the hoe of common conftruétion. Let him alfo 
advert to the price of hand-hoeing broadcaft-turnips; 4s, 6d. per 
acre for the firft hoeing, a common price, where every turnip is 
fet our and earthed up; and a lefs fum for the fecond. 

I noticed, in 2 work lately publifhed, the Portuguefe hoe, and 
expreffed myfelf in the following words ;— 


« In the ufe of the hoe, the Portuguefe excel in a very great’ degree. 
The ftrong land in their vineyards, which muft be dug by hand; could 
not be worked by hoes upon a conftruétion common with us; but the 
handle being fhort, as well as light, the hoe, by its own weight and 
conical form, cuts deep without much exertion, Every man who has 
feen thefe implements at work, will bear teflimony to their extraordina- 
ry powers. Mr Mark Ducket, in his ingenious inyention of a hoe. for 
cleaning crops of all defcriptions, whether drilled, or hand-fet in rows, 
feems to have availed himfelf of a fhort handle and heavy iton-work, 
the exact reverfe of our common hoe, which, except on ‘the lighteft 
fands, demands great exertion to make any impreffion whatever, if the 
foil be dry, 

‘ The inhabitants of mountainous diftri€ts on many parts ‘of the con. 
tinent fet us excellent examples, by taking advantage of every fpot ‘of 
foil, however fteep arid difficult of accefs, and turning it tothe ufe of © 
vegetation: Nor could this be effected by any better implement than 
the Portuguefe hoe. ‘This hoe the author has put into the hands. of a 
Wet India gentleman, for the ufe of our colonies, who was bound to 
the Weit Indies} and.driven into the Tagus in diftrefs...The author 
happening to exprefs,his regret, that he had not, juft then, the means 
of obtaining for him Mr Ducket’s hoe, which, in conjunction with the 
other, would form a complete fyftem of hand. culture, where hand cul- 
ture was requifite, was furprifed and gratified to learn, that fome dozens 
of thefe hoes were a¢tually on board the veffel, for the ufe of the colo- 
nies. It then occurred to him, that he had, in the courfe of laft fum- 
mer, fuggefted the ufe of this implement to a very eas perfon- 
age, who interefts himfelf not a little in the welfare of thofe ‘iflands, 

Many will perhaps fuppofe, that this hoe, however applicable elfewhere, 
would 
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would be of but little ufe here. It will, however, appear to be fervice- 
able in many cafes, fuch as digging dung, or compott of lime and earth— 
angles of fields—where See piceeh has, not room to aét—very fleep 
ground, not fo well fuited to the (pade—foreheads (head-lands). This 
practice is well underftood in the vale of Taunton, and recorded by Lifle, 
even in his time, as an admirable practice of long ftanding there. (See 
an account by the author, in Annals of Agriculture, 1798.) It willalfo 
be found ufeful in hand-digging orchards and plantations ; the young 
trees of which will not only thrive better for fuch treatment, but might 
f{upply abundant crops of potatoes to the proprictor'and labourer. If, 
in this cafe, the former finds land and manure, and the latter finds la, 
bour, the crop may be divided between both; but if no drefling can 
be afforded, the whole crop fhould be the labourer’s, becanfe the land- 
lord will derive an ample benefit from the improvement of his timber, 
provided the crop be dug with care. ‘The grafs of plantations feldom 
turns to any account, nor is much good derived from that of orchards, 
for it is of a cold and four nature, owing to.the fhadé ; and little profit 
will: ever be found in it as hay, unlefs fprinkled with falt.  Itjis pro- 
bable that orchards would derive as much benefit from the ufe of the hoe 
as plantations. ” 


On ‘the fame principle, Sir John Sinclair recommended, ' for 
general adoption, the field fpade now ufed in Normandy, I- 
taly, and in the fouth-weft counties of England. ‘Its ‘coni- 
cal fhape enables it to move ftone land far better than the broad 

rden {pade ; its curved handle enables the workman to ftand 
upright and make it (the handle) a lever (of which his knee, or 
rather thigh, is the fulcrum); qualifies it to fpread abroad lime ; 
and it is likewife admirably conftrudted for cleaning out the bot- 
tom of wet ditches. 

‘You will now fee, that thefe hand-hoes were recommended, 
not to fuperfede the horfe-hoes, but to a where they could not 
be applied. On my own farms, I fhould be forry to yield to any 
of your numerous readers in the ufe of the’ horfe-hoe, either as 
to expédition or neatnefs of work. All that:is in any degree level 
of furface, provided the foil works free, and is: loamy, we drill ; 
where the land is fteep, or the foil heavy, we broadcatt. 

The drilled wheats we horfe-hoe twice, ‘the’ barleys twice alfo, 
before the graffes are fown broadcaft and brufhed''in, ‘The peas, 
drilled at 15 inches jntervals, are horfe-hoed ‘thrice; befides hand- 
hoeing the rows. AGW 3 

You will therefore ceafé to think me an’ etiemy to the horfe- 
hoe, where with convenience and profit it may ‘be worked, “We 
will proceed to fay a few words on another fubject. 

- On the great queftion of working oxen, lam defrous that we 
fhould alo come to a right underftanding; and 1 truft that, 
although my opinions may differ from yours, you will do me 

the 
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the juftice to believe, that I advance nothing without proof, and 
that the beft recommendation of thefe my ideas to’ your notice, 
is an hone!t defire to ferve the common caufe, and an inceffant 
attention aiid practice for niiieteen years paft. ‘The ufe of oxen, 
eveti under many impediments, has been perfevered in for ages 
paft, and will continue in every country where a breed is found 
active in themfelves, and of a form and fize well adapted to 
labour; but now, that oxen fit for grazing are hardly to be 
found, this becomes every day a queftion of greater importance, 
the {upply of our navy particularly confidered. We muft not 
conceal {rom ourfelves, that half grown, and therefore half fat 
animals will not take falt well,;.nor fhould.we forget, that our 
feamen mult have falt beef, and good.in quality too, as well as 


faltpork; and, on this account alone, labour, even to the amount . 


of what thefe.animals confume, is valuable, becaufe experienced 
men know that the growth of a working ox is greater the laft 
year of his work, namely, from five to fix in cattle of moderate 
fize; arid from fix to feven in larger ones, than in any other 
period of their exiftence. We mutt take into confideration alfo, 
that they are fubje& to few cafualtics, and that they confume 
little i any gorn at all; which circumftance, by the, way, puts 
almoft owt of the queftion any fair competition between them 
and hiorfes, even it the fize and condition of Heth were nearly 
the fame... Every,man, who. travels polit, knows the difference 
between the fame horfe kept at grafs, or that well kept on hard 

meat: and the cafe exactly apphes. ‘ . 
On thefe grounds, it is abfolutely neceflary that your readers 
fhould be undeceived as to the comparative powers: of the horfe 
and the.ox; the, difference between which, even .under..circum- 
{tances adverfe to the- latter, will be lefs than they willreadily con- 
jeture.. Two inftances in point have occurred within thefe two 
months paft. My authority for the firft I give; of the fecond I 
was au cye-winels. _Atthe laft meeting of the Dublin Society, 
there, were many ploughs entered for the prizes given ; and, to 
the furprife of every one, the oxen beat the horfes in fpeed. They 
were worked in pairsionly, without drivers. Thefe. were not oxen 
feleted from the molt efteemed breeds for Jabour,, but the. oxen 
of that country. ..Many of the ploughmen who contended for 
thefe prizes, were from the Lothians and Tweedfide.. ‘This i 
learned.from Mr.Rennell, .whofé. knowledge and accuracy in mat- 

ters of this fort, thofe who know him will vouch for, 
At a meeting, held the end of May laft, at Barnham. Wyck i 
Effex, for three prizes given, more than twenty lavas arted, 
three of which were worked by pairs of oxen ak without driv- 
ers. The oxen were bred on.the eftate, and of a fort which are 
deemed by no means well adapted to labour. The horfe ploughs 
wert 
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were picked teams. The difference of time in finifhing the work 
allotted, was, to the beft of my remembrance, about twelve or 
fourteen minutes between the average of the horfe and ox teams ; 
fo that, fuppofe them to be an hour and a half longer in their 
day’s work, the difference in the time of reft will be, if any thing, 
in fayour of the oxen; becaufe animals which perfpire by the 
tongue, need not that drefling and care which thofe demand, 
whofe perfpiration efcapes by the fkin. 

I beg to be confidered as no friend to new fyftems where ef- 
fential benefit will not refult; for we who praétife hufbandry, 
are too often the children of prejudice, and a change of fyftem 
is always painful to effe€t. Where an acre of land, or more 
per day, all defcriptions of work confidered, is ploughed by a 
pair of horfes, there is no reafon to complain; the proprietor 
might benefit fomething by the change; but, as a queftion of 
public fupply, it is moft material to confider, that our labour 
may be done, and well done, by animals which, having attained 
their full growth, we eat, rather than by thofe which, after the 
fame period, become daily of lefs value, and eat us. 

Recurring, therefore, to my firft requeft, that, in labouring 
to promote the public intereft, we ought to do it by means the 
moft conciliating, I have to obferve, that dictatorial opinions, 
unfupported by reafon and proof, have no right to find’ their 
way into a work of this nature; nor can they long be found 
there, without injury to the work itfelf, One hundred years 
‘after the union of two kingdoms, we have ho right to talk of 
feparate interefts; but if fuch a plea is to be urged, allow me 
to. add, that I have an equal intereft in the landed improvement 
of both; and rely on it, Sir, both the North and the South have 
fomething to learn from, and fomething to teach, each other. 
On thefe grounds it is that I beg leave to fay, fhould any expe- 
rienced farmer have occafion to vifit that part of the South where 
my bufinefs lies, a letter from the Publither of he moft excel- 
Jent Work will be his paffport, and will fecure to him the beft hof- 
pitality my houfe, fuch as it is, affords, that he may have leifure mi- 
nutely to examine our practice, and that of the country in which we 
are placed: there are no other means by which ‘profeffional quef- 
tions, and thofe too of great importance, can well be folved. In the 
mean time, if any of your readers are defirous to know what 
our rate of labour is, I will, in a few words, ftate it! We break 
in our oxen to Jabour at three years old: the firft half year’s work 
is eafy. We fell them to graziers at fix years old, and in eight 
months they come to Smithfield good beef: ‘In'the intervening 
eriod, my work is done at the rate of about 86 ‘acres of tillage to 
en oxen; and my twelve oxen, not including the three years old, 
will work 30 acres of land per week, when not employed in car- 
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riage of lime ot manure, which is 10 acres per week for each 
four oxen, or 5 acres for each pair; that-is, 2 acres per day, for 
five days in the week, for each team of four, leaving them two 
refting days: their day’s work is done in feven hours and a half, 
which gives them fixteen hours for reft. If corn was allowed 
them, they would probably do more: if they did lefs, I would 
not ufe them at all, I allow one horfe to every hundred acres 
of land for extra work, and no more. 

It may fuggeft itfelf to fome, that an increafed ufe of oxen 
in labour, by keeping employed thofe animals which would other- 
wife become part of the fupply at an earlier period, increafe our 
prefent dithculty , fo it might. I would even prefer to endure a 
prefent privation, to fecure a permanent and. moft important 
gaod. Be perfuaded that, after the thort period of three years, 
the, foundation being thus laid, the fupply would thencefor- 
ward be regular and abundant. For the fupport of our navy, 
we have no right to depend on Ruffia. In Ireland, cattle are get- 
ting fcarce; in this kingdom, far more fo. But I beg :pardon ; 
I have prefled thefe arguments elfewhere, and forget that at pre- 
fent neither you nor the majority of your readers, fee this matter 
in the light | do... I have the honour to be, . 

Sir, with great refpect, 
SOMERVILLE. 
Edinburgh, Fuly 22. 1803. 


Note by the Condu@or. 


We are highly obliged to Lord Somerville for the above com- 

munication, and obferve with fatisfaétion that the general tenor 
of our work is agreeable to his Lordfhip.. It is our duty, how- 
ever, to fay, that the criticifm given by our Reviewer applied on- 
ly to the quantity of work faid to be executed by Mr Ducket’s 
hand-hoe in a given {pace of time, and was not conneéted in the 
fmalleft degree with the general utility of the implement. We 
are equally advocates with his Lordfhip both for horfe and hand- 
hoeing, and will be extremely happy to receive from him fuch in- 
formation as may ferve to demonttrate the advantages of both. 
. With regard to giving dictatorial opinions in our, work, unfup- 
ported by reafon and proof, we diiclaim the imputation. We 
are friends to truth, and to the practice of rational hufbandry. 
So far as concerns us, the opinions given haye been, and will 
“continue to be, guided by practice and experience : but.it is difh- 
cult to regulate a popular work upon one uniform principle, e- 
fpecially where it is fupported by fuch a numerous body of cor- 
refpondents. N. 
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cea teem Temes ae ene 


Tur weather, during the fummer quartet, has been of an ano- 
tmalous defcription, and rather unfavourable to the, growth of 
corn and grafs ; particularly in the eaftern diftriéts of the ifland. 
The month of May was exceedingly cold; a fevere drought pre- 
vailed, accompanied with ftormy winds, which, in a manner, ex- 
tracted every particle of moifturé from the foil. In the firft and 
fecond sect of June, fome genial rains were received, which 
revived the fields very much ; but, fince the middle of that month, 
the weather has been generally dry, latterly very watm, confe- 
quently aufpicious to the wheat crop during the blooming pro- 
cefs, but unfavourable to the late barleys, to the vegetating of 
turnips, and to the growth of grafs. Under thefe circumftances, 
the current crop does not promife to be bulky; though, from the 
tenor of our information, it may, on the whole, ‘be regarded as 
equal to that of common feafons. No doubt, mach depends 
upon the fucceeding month of Auguft; therefore opinions, at 
this period, muft not be too ftri€tly applied. It is fufficiently un- 
derftood, by practical agriculturifts, that not only the quality, but 
alfo the quantity, of grain is regulated by the warmnefs and tem- 

ture of the weather in the two laft weeks of July, and two 
Frit weeks of Auguft ; for the beft-founded expectations of the 
hufbandman are often difappointed by rains, fogs, and winds, at 
that critical period. 

The grain markets have fhewn a difpofition to advance through 
this quarter; but perhaps the fall of ftocks, and contraction of 
credit, may ferve to occafion a temporary declenfion.. From all 
the accounts tranfmitted to us, it appears that there is no want 
of grain, efpecially of barley, in the country, which, at leaft in 
North Britain, remains undifpofed to'a confiderable extent. It 
deferves notice, that, when a rife or fall of markets is men- 
tioned, reference is ufually made to the prices of former times, 
without attending that the rate of rents, the. value of labour, and 
the enormous increafe of public burdens, render it impra@ticable 
for the farmer to fell his commodities upon'the fame terms as he 
did even a few years ago. In our remembrance, and we do not 
allude to a diftant pericd, more monéy was made by felling oats 
at twelve fhillings per boll, than can now be gained when they 
are at eighteen fhillings. “In fact, at the aft price, they are lower 
to general confumsrs; for the wage: of ubsdeess and artifans 
are increafed in a greater degree than the prices of grain have 
advanced, 
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advanced. If a cultivation fuperior to that of former times had 
not been generally introductd, and. the produce of a given {pot 
of ground confiderably augmented, it is obvious that the great 
body of agriculturifts would inevitably- have been ruined by the 
circumftances condefcended upon. 

Cattle and theep, of all deferiptions, continue to maintain high 
prices ; and it is probable that a greater rife will ftill take place 
m the market value of thefe articles. Under this head, it ma 
be remarked, that the value of butcher meat bears a greater af. 
finity to the value of money, than other articles of farm pro- 
duce; which is a circumftance that feems to deferve inveftiga- 
tion. Were we difpofed to hazard an obfervation upon the 
caufes which have depreffed grain below its value, we would put 
a confiderable weight upon the tendency and operation of our 
corn laws, which, though apparently calculated to keep prices 
from finking, do, in reality, prevent a fair and equitable rife, 
The limits, which we devote to this branch of our work, do 
not fuffer us, however, to enter upon fuch an inveltigation, though 
it may afterwards be taken up. . We may only add, that, when 
the reftri€tion againit importing cattle from Ireland was .remoy- 
ed, the moft of Englifh graziers thought the breeding trade of 
England would be armihilated, as rents and every other thing 
were lower in the former country. No fuch event however has 
taken place; and, in like manner, it is highly probable that a 
free corn trade would be attended with beneficial confequences. 
We are hoftile to every reftraint wpon trade, unlefs fo far as the 
public revenue is concerned ; and believe, the alone way to make 
any trade flourifh, is not to interfere with, or ftop its progrefs 
by fifcal regulations. 

We obferve, with a good deal of fatisfaction, that Govern- 
ment are now difpofed to confider the internal improvement of 
the country as an object of importance; and, affuredly, the fcene 
fingled out for their firft operations, is judicioufly chofen. ‘The 
Highlands of Scotland cannot be improved by ordinary exertions ; 
and no private fortune is equal to the great and ftupendous under- 
takings that are in contemplation. Without extraordinary aflift- 
ance, the Highlands, in the courfe of a few years, would have 
been reduced.to a mere fheep wafte; but by the meafures now.go- 
ing to be fet abéut, the molt beneficial meliorations may, in_pro- 
cefs of time, be accomplifhed, By making roads, building bridges, 
and, in faét, réndering the country acceffible, a door is opened 
for the intfodudtion of trade and manufactures; and, at all e- 
vents, employment is ia the méan time provided for the defti- 
tute inhabitants. We confider the Cateponian Cana as the 
moft ufeful and public-{pirited work ever undertaken in Britain; 
and venture to ‘predict, that it will be regarded, by future hil- 
torians, as the moft prominent meafure of the prefent reign. 


Lewis 
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Lewis XIV: of France did more good to his kingdom, and gains 
ed more lafting honour to himfelf; by executing the celebrated 
canal of Langtedoc, than by .all his warlike and political exer. 
tions; and, fo long as mankind are poffeffed of common fenfe, 
they will beftow greater praife upon the authors of meafures cale 
culated to promote their welfare and profperityy than upon thofe 
who wafte their treafure and their blood in the execution’ of 
fchemes, brilliant perhaps at the time, but tending only to fpread 
mifery and woe over the face of the earth.’ The expence, of fuch 
works as are now to be executed in the Highlands, ought always 
to be defrayed out of the public purfe. It isa trifle to the whole 
body, but an immenfe fum to the few individuals immediately 
concerned. ‘Were a fyftem like the one now, for the firft'time, 
adopted, to be fteadily adhered to, Britain, at no’very diftant pe- 
riod, might be transformed into a kind of terreftrial paradifé ; the 
people would get employment at home, and be rendered’ eontent- 
ed and happy; the trade and agriculture of the country would 
flourifh in, a degree — exceeding that of former times; and 
the national income (which to the public is the fame’thing as that 
of individuals) would increafe in dire& proportion with ‘the meli- 
orations produced. ; 

While we ftate the benefits which muft follow a fteady adher- 
ence to the fyftem now mentioned, it is but juftice to recognife 
the fource from whence the meafures, now going to be executed; 
may be faid to have proceeded. We early conceived a favourable 
opinion of Mr Appineren’s adminiftration, andon various occas 
fions have paid our tribute of approbation to the wifdom of his 
meafures. Formed by nature with the moft happy and conciliat- 
ing difpofitions, he regulates his conduét by the-di€tates of the 
public mind, and never perfifts in forcing forward political regu 
lations, if they are generally difagreeable. A Prime+Minifter has 
it in his power to do a great deal of good, and likewife to do 
much harm. When the country are blefled with’one that ftudies 
to patronize objects conneéted with internal profperity, they have 
caufe to rejoice. Nay, the people are called'to do more: ‘They 
are in duty bound.to fupport the adminiftration’ of fuch a Minifter 
with vigour and perfeverance, left in the event of a change their 
intereft fhould fuffer or be negieéted. , 

That indefatigable patriot, Sir John Sinclair Baronet, on’ the 
prefent occafion, alfo claims our notice, having communicated to 
tit® Committee of the Houfe of Commons, appointed to confider 
the plans for the improvement of the Highlands; a number of judi- 
cious hints, the fubftance of which is given in the firft branch of this 
number. Sir John is likewife engaged in extenfive fchemes for the 
improvement of the county of Caithnefs, a fketch of which he lately 
tranfmitted to us; and we are extremely forry that our confined 
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kimits reftrain us ftom doing more than merely mentioning them. 
He is at prefent bufy in improving a theep farm, on a great fcale ; 
cultivating a fhare of a large common, which is chiefly allotted by 
him to the fmall farmers removed from the fheep farm above men- 
tioned ; eftablifhing an inland village at Halkirk, and a fithing 
village at Brodieftown. The extenfion of the town of Thurfo alfo 
claims a principal part of his care ; and, in fhort, he is doing more 
for the improvement of his native county, than perhaps was. ever 
attempted, in any inftarice, by a fingle individual of his rank and 
fortune: We admire the anabated zeal of the worthy Baronet, 
and remark with pleafure, that no difficulty is too great for his 
exertions: In a word, he never lofes fight of his objeét, but 
fteadily perfeveres till it is accomplithed: 

In our laft we difcuffed, at confiderable length, the queftion, 
Whether Scotland was able to pay a maltétax of equal extent with 
England? and gave it as our opinion, that, if levied in both coun- 
tries at the fame rate, fatal confeqaences would enfue to our 
agriculture. If we were right, (and public opinion feems now to 
be on the. fide we efpoufed), then thefe confequences mutt be 
dreadfully inereafed by the heavy additional burthen, fince im- 
pofed, of two flillings per bufhel; which in fa& will amoant al- 
together fo a tax of twenty-two fhillings and fixpence per Lin- 
lithgow boll of barley, midlted in Scotland ; whereas the fuperior 
barley of England will only pay about twenty-fix fhillings and -fix+ 
pence. We find no fault with the tax; merely as a matter of re+ 
venue, if it had been impofed upon juft principles ; that is to fay, 
had Scots barley. been taxed in proportion to its real value : but as 
this is not the cafe, every argument, formerly ufed, receives ad- 
ditional force. In faét; if the preference then amounted to fix 
fhillings per boll, on the fide of Englifh barley, it is now aug- 
mented to double that fum at leaft, though perhaps local circum- 
ftances. may prevent this preference from operating regularly in 
our matkets. Except im particular fituations, Scots barley cannot 
now be malted bet under an inevitable lofs, unlefs it is bid at a 
price below its teal value. We fay, its real value; becaufe the 
ptice is artificially deprefied by the operation of heavy taxes, on 
all the ftages of manufacture y and this artificial depreffion ought 
to be eonfidered, when the propriety of an equal tax is difeuffed. 

Still, under thefe circumitancés, there is caufe to believe that 
the matter will foon be adjufted upoff fair and equitable ptin- 
ciples. Mr Appincron has promifed that a Committee {hail be 
appointed early in next-feffion, for afcertaining the relative quae 
litiesof the barleys of both countries; and here we reft our 
hopes. If a proper Committee are appointed; if they are men 
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poffeffed of ‘profeffional, knowledge, or even capable of  pro~ 
nouncing upon the evidence that will, of courfe, be laid before 
them, -then little doubt need remain but that, their, report will 
fatisfactorily thew. thatthe, barleys of North Britain are unable 
to pay the fame tax as thofe raifed in the, fouthern diftricts, 
where foil and climate are confefledly better calculated for raif- 
ing that grain in perfection. What is to be made of Scots bar- 
ley, in-the mean time, is a,queftion not eafily anfwered, An act 
allowing a {ree exportation to any place where it could be vend- 
ed, would have been but common juftice: as matters ftand, it 
will lye on hand, a,dead article, to the great lofs of the owners. 
.._.A memorial, on the malt bufinefs, froma number of gentle- 
men who met at Edinburgh in the month of April Jaft,. was 
fent us; but, with fubmiffion, we are in duty bound to remark, 
that the meafures recommended by them were. not calculated to 
rocure the relief wanted. ‘They propofed to let the, Scotch tax 
tand as it was enadted, and to burden the public witha duty 
upon all Englifh barley imported into Scotland. ‘This, to,a.cer- 
tain extent, might have benefited the farmer, but it. would have 
taken a fum exactly of the fame extent out of the pockets.of the 
public at large. In other words, Scotland would haye;paid 
20,000]. or perhaps 50,000]. more of taxes, merely that, the malt 
duty fhould not be put upon its ancient, and eftablithed footing. 
But did it not occur to thefe gentlemen, that a decided, oppofi- 
tion to the meafure would be fhewn by the Englith members ? 
If you tax our barley, we will tax your cattle ;, and certainly, the 
reafons for each, if weighed in the fcale of public juftice, ,would 
have been nearly of the fame gravity, of brea 
It: is not an object of this work to examine. public.meafures 
farther than they affect the intereft of agriculture ;. and, in this 
point of view, a few obfervations will not, be irrelevant, onthe 
income or property tax, which will bear hard on. many farmers. 
We do not mean to. inquire, whether in this’ cafe, the, tax) is 
not altogether precifely the fame thing as,a.new land tax, which 
ought to have been impofed in the. ratio. marked out, by. the 
articles of Union. But, leaving this point to, political inquirers, 
we confine our remarks to the tax, in fo, far,as. it.operates upon 
the poffeffors of land; and here it may be pronounced to be, par- 
tial.and oppreflive in feveral refpeéts. |. |<) a5 2)! 
In the firft place, it is partial, becaufe impofed. in, different 
degrees upon the fame clafs of people,. fome being rated at 31d. 
@thers at 2d. 3d. &c. and many,.at 6d..per pound of ,the.rent 
paid by them tothe landlord, while, every. farmer.below, 6ol. 
efcapes altogether.. Now, a fcale,of, this kind is. not ufed,in the 
colle€tion of other public. burdens, but every, perfon. pays ac- 
cording 
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cording to his means, or, more ftri@ly fpeaking, according to 
his abilities. If the tax was meant to-be upon rent, no differ- 
ence ought to have been made in the per centage, whether the 
rent amounted to five pounds, or five hutidred pounds: The 
confequences of fuch modifications and exemptions will occa- 
fion an impofition of frefh burdens at an after period, befides 
epening a door to frauds and abufes. 

‘The tax upon the pofleffors of land may, in the fecond place, 
be Viewed as oppreffive, becaufe it falls heavieft upon thofe who 
are feaft ‘able to pay it. Every man who poffeffes under an old 
jeafé,” confequently paying leaft rent, will be flightly taxed ; 
white thofe who have lately taken farms, and have hard bar- 


dins, will pay according to the rack rent; which, in many in- 
ances, now triples the {ums paid by the old poffeffors. “But 
why tax a farmer according to his rent ? Merchants and traders 
might, with equal propriety, be taxed according to the amount 
of ‘their invoices. No other clafs of the community can be 
chatged a halfpenny, unlefs upon a€tual income of one kind or 


pay, whether he enjoys a halfpenny 


other ; ‘but the farmer muft 
of income or not. 

““Befides, it ftrikes us, that being a tax impofed upon landed 
property, it ought to be paid by proprietors themfelves during 
the currency of exifting leafes; and here we believe we are cor- 
ret, ‘untefs the tax had been impofed in a different fhape, that is, 
upon actual income. An ex pof facto per centage upon landed 
rerit,' is exaétly the fame to the farmer, as if the rent itfelf was 
raiféd to that extent ; therefore, unlefs in cafes where the tenant 
is taken bound to pay public burthens, the tax, in ftri€& juftice, 
Otight to be defrayed by proprietors. In after bargains, it is plain 
that‘ the’ ‘tenaftt will calculate upon the extent of this tax, and 
form his ‘offers accordingly. 

“Peis nor‘altogethér the amount of the prefent tax which calls 
for ‘the attention of' ‘farmers, but it is the principle upon which 
itis impofed.. ‘Phe fame power that enacted a payment of “6d. 
pet pound this year, may afterwards augment it to one, two, or 
three fhiffings, or any other fum, as public neceflity requites. 
if it were merely “an income or property-tax, we would have 
beet filent; becuufe it would not have been levied upon any 
perfon, unlefs pofleffed of income; whereas, in the prefent fhape, 
a farmer’ isHiablé; whether he have income’or not, and may be 
forced’ 'td faerifice his: capital ftock piece-meal, in order to de- 
‘fray it. ° Wher @ tat of two fhillings was ‘firft laid on each 
horfe employed in ‘agriculture, few people thought much of the 
matter} but now, when raifed to twelve fhillings and fixpence, 

‘the fubje€t is miore ferious.: As neither of thefe taxes can ‘be laid 
upon purchafers (which was held to be a valid objetion Oe 
Lia 2 ¢ 
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the fhop-tax), it.is our decided opinion, that. both ftand in. need 
of revifal. Infact, a.direct tax upon corn, cattle, fheep, &c. 
would have been more eligible; for, like the auction tax, a part 
of it might have been thrown upon-the purchafer. - The farmers, 
we are firmly convinced, are well difpofed to bear their juft 
fhare of every public burthen; but why a diftin€tion fhould have 
been made in the mode of afcertaining their property, is. a» pro- 
blem which we leave others to folve. 

A bill for augmenting the falaries of parochial fchoolmafters 
has lately’ paffed through both Houfes of Parliament 5 and-we re- 
joice that the’ fituation of this ufeful clafs of men will now 

confiderably meliorated. Scotland, we believe, is the only 
European country where fuitable attention is beftowed upon edu- 
eating the lower ranks 5 and, as remarked im a former Number, 
from this fource, may be traced the charaCteriftical features of 
our countrymen. The advantages originally derived from the 
old law, owing to the depreciation of money, were however in 
a great meafure loft, and the alteration now made was become 
abfolutely neceflary.. On this occafion, the public were much 
obliged to the Lord Advocate of Scotland and Mr William Dun- 
das, both ef whom beftirred themfelves in accomplifhing this 
iunportant and truly national objec. N. 


“ 


EXTRACTS FROM PRivaTE CoRRESPONDENCE, 
SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeenfbire Quarterly Report. 


Since the date of laft report, the weather has on the whole been 
dry ; and any raine which have fallen, have been fucceeded by cold high 
winds, Even in the two laft weeks of June, when the heat through 
the day was very great, froft commonly prevailed at night, and pre- 
vented that benefit to vegetation which might have been expected 
fromthe moifture that had previoufly fallen, Bear and barley, elpeci- 
ally. upon land that had been fallowed, or carried turnips in the preced- 
ing yeat, prefent a moft unpromifing appearance ; oats look better, and 
if the weather would difplay more mortlure, might, fill yield a good 
crop of grain, though it is to be feared they will be defective in point 
of fodder, . Potatoes and peas, till within thefe eight days, have been 
rather backward ; and clover and rye grafs, except. upon rich fields, 
will yield a very poor return, Pafture grafs has not admitted of the 
afesk quialicy of ftock, and it is to be feared will not:make a good re- 
turn this feafon. 

The ftorms from the north have been fo févere as to overturn the 
trees upon many acres of land which ftood the blafts of former years, 
and were in a healthy and frefh condition at the time. The a 7 
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has admitted fofficient work to be given to'the fallow and turnip land ; 
and where the fields have not been ‘cleaned in a perfe& manner, the 
poffeffors have either been negligent, or have had too much in hand, 
Owing to the want of moifture, many of the ficlds fown with tarnip 
have not vegetated ; and it isto be remarked; that’ the moft imperfect 
braird has been gained, where the previous work was molt perfe&ly 
performed. 

Cattle, efpecially thofe of the beft kind, maintain their'former high 
prices ; but fales have been rather heavy of late, owing to the fearcity 
of grafs, Oats, and oatmeal, have experienced a confiderable rife fince 
laft report; and the quantity of the former on hand is but trifling. The 
ftack-yards are much about the fize as ufual at this feafon of the year; 
and barley, or bear, conftitutes the prominent part thereof.— Fuly 11, 


Selkirkfbire Quarterly Report. 


Tue weather took an unfavourable turn about the 18th April, and 
high winds with heavy fhowers of fleet and frow prevailed for feveral 
weeks thereafter. It was apprehended that the lambing feafon, upon 
account of thefe circumftances, would be unfavourable ; but owing to 
the forwardnefs of vegetation, and cgnfequent good condition of ftock, 
lefg lofs has been fuftained than might have been apprehended. 

The grain crops may be about ten days later than in an average of 
years. Oats experienced cold weather in tillering ; confequently 're- 
mained long in what we call the /paining brafb. Barley, on loamy 
haugh lands, appears to be equal to an average; but on the higher 
grounds, the afpe& is unpromifing. From imperfect feed being fown 
in feveral places, the braird is very defective ; which proves, that great 
caution ought to be ufed in feeding the higher diftri€ts, after fuch a fea- 
fon as we experienced laft year. 

The drynefs of the weather has been favourable to the working of 
turnip fallows, but the fame caufe has occafioned the braird of thofe 
firft fown to be nearly deftroyed. Since the introduction of turnips in- 
to this country, much benefit has been derived from their cultivation. A 
few years ago, though the farmers had their arable ground in the moft 
approved rotation, yet as they applied their turnip crop to the feeding 
of caft or yeld cows, which paid them but indifferently, the’ advan- 
tage was little in comparifon with that now gained. The profit is 
double in the new method of ufing turnips, which is, to give them to 
young fheep upon the ground betwixt the old and new grals, excepting 
a few referved for the young cattle. By this prattice, and omitting 
the milking of ewes, an addition is made to the quantity and quality of 
wool, and to the health and beauty of the feveral animals. —Fuly 13, 


Extra& of a Letter from the difria of Carrick, Ayrfhire, Fuly 14. 

* The weather, during the latter part of April, and nearly the whole 
of May being uncommonly cold, with violent and boifterous north and 
north-weft winds, and frequent fhowers of hail and fleet, did material 
jajury to the young crop, by chilling and even deftroying the braird. 
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The new hufbandry: being only in its: infancy in’ this diftri&, our: ftaple 
crop may be faid to be oats, with a {mall proportion of wheat; and fome 
bear and barley. The oats being in a ftate to feel the effeéts of the 
cold ftormy weather, are in many places rather thin, and at leaft a fort- 
night: behind the »wfyal time of fhoeting. The almof total want of 
{now during winter; and expofure to fevere naked frof, has alfo rendered 
the wheat generally thin, which is the cafe too with the fown: grafs. in 
all heavy lands, efpecially if they are any way high lying. or »¢xpofed. 
The bear appears to be the moft vigorous and prolific crop ; -but. which, 
from the operation. of the new malt a&, will probably turnout of beaft 
account tothe farmer. Indeed, except for family ufes, it is doubtful 
if there will be any fale for it whatever. It is not to be fuppofed that 
a public: brewer or diftiller will choofe to pay 26s, 2d. of duty for 8 
bufhels of Carrick bear, when he can have the fame quantity of the 
beft Englith barley for only 5s. 4d. more. We mutt of neceflity have 
public burdens, but they fhould be laid on wifely and impartially... The 
weather, fince the latter end of May, has been.vocommonly fine. » A 
great deal of thunder happened about that time, which purified the at- 
mofphere ; and being fucceeded by heat, and kindly refrefhing thowers, 
recovered the crop more than could have been expeéted.. -The: ftalks, 
though rather thin, appear to be in a ftrong and -healthy:fates and 
fuch of them as have fhot, the heads feem to be fufficientlyJarge and 
full:eared ; which is all that can be known of them in, their. prefent 
ftate. Much depends upon the weather during the edfuing five or Gx 
weeks If it continue favourable till the ear is come to maturityy we 
will, notwithftanding of its thinnefs, have nearly an average crops 

¢ The grain markets, during winter and {pring, remained, pretty fleady. 
The oat meal fold from 17s. 4d. to 18s. 8d., which is now advanced 
to 20s. the boll of 8 ftones Dutch weight ; barley meal was at about 
1s. the peck; oats from 16s. to 18s. 6d. the Ayrthire boll, confitting 
of 8 buthels, now 20s. and 21s, ; bear fold at, about. 25s. ; and the 
barley. about 2s. 6d. and 3s. more. 

‘ Sheep and black cattle have gone on increafing.in. price fiace lat 
year, and are out of all proportion high. A reduction muft. unavoid- 
ably take place, otherwife the luxury of butcher, meat will. be.confioed 
folely to the higher ranks ; and thofe, of courfe, whofe.hard labour re- 
quires ftrengthening aliment moft, muft be utrerly deprived.of it. As a 
counterpoife, however, to this, the price of farm. labour bas kept pace 
with the price of every thing elfe. It isa, moft happy. circumftance, 
that, in the phyfical, as well as moral and. political worlds, things often 
operate their own remedy, without any -forefight, or, effarts, of ours. 
There is.a\ 2¢,plus ultra in buman aflairs,, which fets bounds.to the ava- 
rice-and ambition of man, as well as to his, phyfical, powers. 

‘The, potato oats are coming-very much into.ufe, and m_ general 
fucceed remarkably well. _ They are both more prolific, and yield:more 
meal, while -one half feed nearly anfwers)to fow the fame. extent of 
ground which it takes of the common gats fown in the country. Their 
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liablenefs to fhake, is the only difadvantage to which they are expofed 
in this ftormy climate.’ p Ise 


Rofifrire Quarterly Report. 


Durine the month of May and the greateft: part of Jone, we expe- 
rienced a’ ‘cold continued drought, which checked vegetation much ; 
but, for fome weeks paft, the weather has been warm, and though ‘till 
dry, the crops have made a rapid advance. If the prefent weather con- 
tinue a few weeks longer, the harveft will not bea lateone:; but, from 
the long drought, ftraw will be very fhort in many places, and hay but 
a feanty crop. Potatoes have a promifing appearance.! Much ‘depends 
upon the harveft months for perfecting and making all) crops produc- 
tive. _ All that can be faid’ at prefent is; that our fields wear the ap- 
pearance of a fair average, except in fome few places that have fuffered 
by the drought. 

Lean cattle have fold remarkably high. {n the month of May, from 
“15 to 20 per cent. was obtained above lait year’s prices; they are, ‘how- 
ever,’ now a little lower, and the demand és not fo brifk. The rage for 
fheep farming, which extends over this-and the neighbouring counties, 
‘has very much raifed the price of young ftock: Lambs of the black- 
faced breed fold at Fort-William market from 10s. to 128:;: and hogs 
from: 18sy to-zrs. There were few wedders and ewes fold ; the breed- 
ers'were afking for them in proportion to the extravagant. prices obtain- 
ed: for young: ftock, and the buyers would not give fuch prices. Wed- 
ders,’ however, ‘are expeted to fell from 28s. to 30. ; but we entirely 
depend'upon the fouth ‘country markets, and muft be ruled by them. 


—— Fuly 14. 
Wigtonfoire Quarterly Report. 


From the date of laft Report till the end of May, we were: vifit- 
ed with uncommonly’ cold, and fometimes flormy weather, idfomach 
that both the corn and grafs crops during that period made but» little 
progrefs: ‘Since that time, however, circumftances have changed ; the 
weather has’ been favourable both for the purpofes of vegetation and:the 
preparation of the ground for the turnips—days of moift and dry fanny 
weather fucceeding each other in fuch a manner as to be equally fuitable 
to light and heavy foils; fo that our crops, though ‘late; in general 
will be*good. “‘Rye-grafs hay, the harvefting of which is wéiladvanced, 
in fome fituations, ‘and quite clofed, feems to be a very fine crop ‘nay, 
fo plentiful, that’fome ‘of our inn-keepers have refufed) to lay in their 
ftock at’ 6d. per’ flone of 26lb. ready laid down for ftacking. » 

Pafture grafs is°alfo exceeding good ‘throughout'the whole county : 
but perhaps,” oir accoitit iof the price of cattle; which’ i¢ fill extrava- 
gantly high; to'which we may add the general fearcity of money, our 
paftures ate lighter flocked ‘than’ ufval ; a cireumftance by no-means 
againft ovr agriculture. )’Can'there be any doubt of one beaft well fed 
paying better than three pitched in food? And what vatt difference of 
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appearance have been feen of two ficlds of: pafture in the early part of 
{pring, where one in the preceding fall had been totally picked:to the 
roots, and the other left with a good foggage? It is a certain fact, that 
light ftock invariably tends not only to make a heavy purfe, but to im- 
prove and enrich the foil. Potatoes have a promifing appearance ; but, 
like other crops, they will be late.- In no feafon has our turnips been 
fown under more favourable circumftances than the prefent ; but, from 
the little progrefs made as yet in. their growth, no certain opinion can 
be formed of the crop. 

Prices of grain have advanced but very little fince our laft. We have, 
however, {till a confiderable ftock on hand, and the demand . is, very li- 
mited. Butcher meat continues much the fame as in our laft,. Wool, 
confiderable quantities of which is carried to Ayvihare, and alfo exported 
to England, is fold at 13s. to-16s. per tone of 2Glb. The quality is 
fit for various purpofes—ftockings, flannels, plaidings, carpets, and coarfe 
cloths. 

It perhaps may not be improper here to remark, that our late tura- 
pike a& will have a wonderful tendency to advance agriculture, by turn- 
ing the Commiffioners minds to promote communication to the moft re- 
mote fityations by an eafy line of road. Indeed, it is only doing the 
geatlemen common juttice to obferve, that they have fhown an aftooith- 
ing defire for an immenife number of plans of mew lines of roads 3 but, 
(as we believe is the cafe almolt everywhere), whether from the forms 
they have to go throngh, or from whatever other caufe, it is long be- 
fore they fix on that which appears to be beft. For the fake of dif- 
patch, it were to be wifhed all unneceflary forms and debates were 
Szortened ; that only real patriots were chofen our Conmiffioners. on 
roads, whofe difintereited views would invariably lead to the public 
good, 15th July. 

Berwick ire Quarterly Report. 

Tis quarter was unfeafonably cold, with a continued dronght, from 
its commencement till the beginning of June, when we had ‘two fhowery 
days, fucceeded by warm droughty weather. On the 7th of July, we 
were favoured with a fine moderate rain, which came mott opportunely 
for the recovery of the corn fields, as (excepting the dry burniag foils), 
they had but jutt begun to feel the influence of the drought. 

The feafon has been uncommonly favourable for preparing: turnip fal- 
Jows ; and the early fown fields have a moft promifing afpect ; Of thofe 
iown towards the end of June, many fields sans a partial braird, but 
have filled up fince the rain. 

Ratturage, ithongh it could not be called abundant, afforded a toler- 
able good bite upon the deep foils, after the rains in Funes upon thin 
light gravels, it is looking quite brown, | Hay harveft/has but juft com- 

menced ; fo that the felling price cannot: yet | be*afcertained: If we 
may judge, however, from the appearance of the fields, the crop is 
likely to fall fhort of an average, 

Wheats 
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Wheats have a healthy appearance ; but many of the winter fields 
are thin on the ground. Early fown barleys look well ; fome of the 
late fowings are not fo promifing. Oats are generally good; though 
this, as well as the other white crops, will in fome cafes prove deficient 
in bulk, .if drought continue.to prevail in the igterval between and har- 
velt. Beans are an unequal crop, fome fields being remarkably good, 
while others are very indifferent ; the fame may be daid of peas. The 
fine warm. weather, and the forwardly ftate of the crop at prefent, feem 
to promife that harveft will be early. Potatoes havea thriving appear- 
ance. 

The prices of lean ftock ftill keep up, having, upon the whole, ‘ra. 
ther exceeded thofe of laft year. Fat has experienced little variation 
during this quarzer. Wool meets with a dull fale, and prices are about 
40 per cent. lower than laft year.—— Fuly-16. 


Letter from Glafgow, Fuly 16th. 


§ The greateft part of our oats were fown in fine orders but the’ re. 
mainder, however, met with a very different reception. From about 
the middle of April till the latter end of May, we had a continuance of 
hail and rain, or cold drought. In confequence thereof, the crop about 
the end of May, had but a very poor appearance. About the begin- 
ning of June,' the:weather became more moderate, and iince the’ mid- 
dle of that month it-has been fine and warm, with gentle thowers of 
rain. ‘/Dhis change has had the defired effect on the crop ; for ‘ex- 
cepting in fome: places where it has been injured by the cut-worm, 
the fields now look extremely well, and are as far forward as we remem. 
ber at this feafon of the year. 

* Our hay crop will not be very abundant ; it will however be of ex- 
cellent quality, fhould the weather continue good until it is fecured, 
which we think will not be long. 

‘ Wheat has’a fine appearance, and although not thick upon the 
ground, yet,.en the whole, promifes to bea fine crop. Barley and 
bear Jook very well, but there is very little of thefe grains fown in this 
neighbourhood, a great part of our farmers having fown potato oats in 
their flead,, which have a good appearance, and »promife to pay well for 
the change. 

‘ Potatoes, particularly thofe on fine light land, look very well ; and 
even thofe upon wet,,cold ground, have much improved in: thefé two 
weeks paft. If. the weather continue good, they will turn out a fair 
crop. Little of the curl has been difcovered amongit them. 

‘ We have had a confiderable importation of grain from Ireland and 
America, through, the fummer, months, -and large quantities are {till 
looked for, which has kept our market fteady. Little alteration: has 
taken place in prices, for thefe three months pait, oats excepted, which 
have advanced about. 3s. per boll. ’ 

State of Glafgow Markets; July 16th. 
American wheat, 31s. to 33s. per boll of 240 libs. Englith. 
Irith ditto, - 28s.'to 30s, ditto. ditto, — ditto. 


Dantzic 
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Dantzic ditto, — ~ 328. to’ 44s. per boll Linlithgow meafure. 
Britifh ditto, + 26s, to 33s) ditto. ditto. ditto, 
Englith barley, = - 218. to 238. ditto. Stirling ditto. 
Scotch barley and bear, 12s. to 178. ditto. ditto, ditto. 
Britifh oats, - 16s. to 208. ditto, ditto. ditto. 
Inth ditto, « 168. to 218. ditto. Renfrew ditto. 
Englith beans, - 228. to 238. ditto. Stirlmg ditto. : 
+ 228. to 238. ditto. ditto. ditto, » 
Scotch beans and peas, 19s. to 21s. ditto. ditto. ditto, 
Oat meal, - 198 to 218. ditto. of 140 lib. Englith. 
Ditto ditto, by retail, 15d. to 164d. per peck of 8 lib. Dutch. 
New hay, - 7d. to 8d. 
} per ftone. 
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Old ditto, = - 8d. to od. 
Straw, : - 3d. 


Dumfriesfoire Quarterly Report. 

Tue frequent blafts of north-weft winds, in the month of May, with 
the chillnefs and frofts which generally attend them at that feafon, gave 
an unpromifing appearance to crops of every kind, but more particularly 
to thofe upon clay or heavy foils; and, upon wettifh and mofly grounds, 
they were in many places irrecoverably loft, partly, it. \was: oe 
by. froft winds, but more evidently by the grub, or {mall light 
{nail, which prevailed in very extraordinary numbers, in, May and in the 
beginning of June, It was not in cold and moffy foils.alone, that. thefe 
vermin proved deftruétive: Upon light and open foils, and: upon clover 
ftubble, where it would feem they had been generated. im: the autumn 
before, they in fome places eat up totally the braird, after being fully fet 
in the third leaf. i} 

Happily, however, thefe loffes, though fevere n «individuals, were 
not of fuch extent as to affect the general crop. of the coimtry. The 
doubtful appearances in May gave place, after: the feafonable: rains in 
June,,.to better expectations ; and the warm, clear weather ,which jfuc- 
ceeded the rains, and {till continues, feems to promife: an .early harveft. 
Wheat, even in the light foils of Dumfriesfhire, is. .a; ftrong crop, and 
now in fuch a ftate of’ health, and abundance of flower,’'as gives.caufe 
to hope that it may be well filled. Barley,: though Jong, backwatd in 
heavy foils; now looks well; and oats ar¢) generally. gdod, | The 
Friefland, or {mall early oat, is moftly -fhot,,,and.feenis, well headed ; 
but it is remarked, that the potato oat; though ifeemingly healthy, is 
proportionally further back than in Jaft and former years: ‘Turnips fown 
by-the 24th June are forward; thofe fown latef are\ very weak, but, as 
they are regular above ground, may. fuill:be aufeful crops. 

Hay of fown grafs is the moft- abundant crop: remembered: in this 
county,.and. ig now. moftly in pikes or tramped: ricks) ‘The further 
back the {pring growth, the crops feenmted the weightier; even thofe 
eat down till the end of April, having-had a great) growth. after the 
rains fell. ‘This points out to many farmers, unpractifed in feeding, the 
gdditional advantages to-be had by fown graffes, efpecially upon = 
aD 
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and dry foils, where they may be paftured:in the fpring, with fheep or 
light young cattle, with fafety and great advantage. The paftures, 
natural and of fown grafles, have been remarkably good for feveral 
weeks paft, and have generally been capable of carrying a third more 
than an ordinary ftock. 

The demand for fheep and cattle of all kinds, as might have been ex- 
pected from the ftate of the country, bas been confiderable, and the prices 
without much alteration. At the great fair of Staigfhaw-bank, indeed, 
there were difappointments, owing to the temporary ftop of a Bank in 
that neighbourhood, which occafioned fome embarrafiment. ‘The fair 
was thought to be overeftocked with Highland cattle, which even gave 
high prices, with little or no lofs to the fellers. Wedder fheep, ready to 
be laid.on feeding paftures, were, in great demand, as were young fheep 
for breeding. Wedder hogs, indeed, being numerous, were not in fuch 
requeft, and were reckoned at leaft 3s. lower thar laft year. The price 
of wool is not yet quite afcértained in this quarter. ‘The demand is not 
at all leffehed ; and the ftaplers are anxious to engage their quantities, 
but :fhy to fix the prices. Fuly 16. 


Eaft-Lothian Quarter! ly Report. 


Pernars few feafons have permitted the ground to be fo well 
wrought asthe prefent one; for, except on the 3d and roth’ of June, 
and 7th of: July,: very little rain has fallen in this county’ fitice ‘the 
beginning of March. However beneficial fuch a tra&t of dry weather 
has beew to farm culture, yet it has certainly ftopped the growth of 
corn and grafs very much. Hay is a fcantier crop than known ‘in any 
year fince 1785; and the paftures have only, in few inftances, admitted 
a decent flock. The grain crops, though inferior in bulk to thofe of 
laftyear, are, on deep foils, fuperior to what might have been expet- 
ed from fuch adverfe circumftances ; and wheats, in particular, promife 
an abundant return, if mildew is avoided. . 

The‘corn markets have advanced during the quarter, ia the ‘articles 
of oats and wheat; but barley continues uniformly to have a dull fale, 
while}the quantity on hand is confiderable. Good wheat has’ regularly 
brought avhigher price in Haddington market than what it has done 
in Marklane ; -which is a proof that the quality thereof is not inferior to 
the beft Englihh growth: Indeed, Haddington market, through the 
whole feafon, has matched any in Britain ; and the demand has ‘generally: 
been fully equal to the quantity prefented. 

Thofe who fowed turnips before, or immediately after the rains on 
June toth, havea fine fhow of healthy plants; but as the weather in 
a few days became vety dry, {uch fields as were fown after the middle 
of the month have: not a very ‘promifing afpeé. °' In moft’ cafes, how- 
ever, a tolerable-braird is got, anda {mall fupply of moiftute will fooa 
puth the young plants forward: Potatoes, in general, look well ; and, 
where care was beftowed to procure frefh feed, few curls are difcern- 
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For feveral days paft, the weather has been remarkably warm; cons 
fequently favourable to the wheats which were in bloffom. The {pring 
fown wheats promife to be but'a few days behind the winter ones at 
harveft; but, owing to the feverity of the drought, the growth of the 
former have been greatly ftinted, efpecially upon gravelly foils, or thofe 
of a light defcription. July 20. 





Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 


Stxcz laft Report, the weather has been almoft uniformly dry, and 
latterly very hot ; but, from the uncommon goodnefs of the feed time, 
and finenefs of the mould, the corn erpps look much better than might 
be expected, Wheat has mended confiderably. Many fields, however, 
are {mall in the ftem, and confequently will turn out thin. Upon the 
whole, although there are few or no fields of any fpecies of grain that 
can be deemed rank ; on the contrary, many fields are very fhort ; yet, 
with a moderate quantity of rain, and an exemption from high winds, 
there is every probability that.the crop will prove productive. 

However, fuch a long continuance of drought has burnt up the paf- 
tures, and-hay is uniyerlally a feanty crop, but, from being fo well got, 
is excellent in quality. Indeed, the prefent crop of hay ,will be bet- 
ter worth one fhilling per ftone to the confumer, than the generality 
of laft year’s crop was worth the low prices at which it fold. 

From the great lofs fuftained laft year, by the thooting of turnips, 
many people haye been induced, this year, to delay fowing, to a later 
period of the feafon; but, where this has been adopted, the. turnips 
have either come up partially, or failed entirely... It. is, an important 
fa&, that feems not to be fo generally underftood asthe fubject merits, 
that the fhooting of turnips does not depend either upon late or early 
fowing ; but is owing to the mode of raifing the feed. 

When the feed is raifed from untranfplanted roots for a fucceffion of 
years, the turnips become foul in the neck) and, if, perfitted in, , will 
degenerate fo far, and have fuch a tendency to, run into ftalks, that they 
will infallably thoot, at whatever time they are fown ; for this tendency 
evinces itfelf foon after the young plants are fingled out:in the, drill, by 
three or four items {pringing from the fame root, which, in, many in- 
itances, prevents the turnips from {welling ; ory, if,they do :fwell, they 
are more open, f{pungy, and lefs nutritive, as alfo. more -liable ;to be 
injured by froft, than found, compact, well. formed .ones, are. This 
evil can only be remedied by thofe who raife, the feed; making it their 
bufinefs to tranfplant whenever the firft inclination to foulnefs in the neck 
of the turnips occurs, 

The fummer fallows have been got into a high ftate of cultivation ; 
but, from want of moifture it, has proved an arduous tafk to prepare 
the dung properly for them. Some farmers are at. pains to drive water 
to their dunghills, but many cthers cannot adopt the expedient, for 
want of it, 
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The prices of cattle and fheep keep as high as ever at Linton markets 
The current price of hogs was from 16s. to 18s.; and lambs, at Biggar 
fair, from 8s. to 10s. 6d. a head. The principal demand for both ‘was 
to the north country. Hitherto, fat cattle have been bought by the 
butchers as foon as they were fit for the fhambles; and have fold at 
Ios. 6d. and 118. per ftone Dutch, finking the offal; Beef and’ Mutton 
at 8d. per lib. 174 oz. to the-lib. 

The number of Englifh dealers who commonly buy up cattle in the 
north country, have been fewer than ufual, owing, it is faid, to the 
failure of fome country Banks in the fouth. But this want has been 
made up, by Scot{men carrying on that bufinefs, to a greater extent 
than ufual, themfelves; fo that, hitherto, there have been no want of 
purchafers ;. and there is every reafon to believe that the demand_ will 
increafey whenever the quantity of keeping becomes more plenty. 
Fuly 20. 





Argylefoire Quarterly Report. 


T'we end of fpring, and the beginning of fummer, did not promife 
very favourably to the crops of this county. Fields that were wet and 
cold, fuffered much Tofs from the grub-wagm; an infe&, which, if we 
may judge from its vifible effeéts, feems to have moft vigour in that fort 
of cold and wet weather which benumbs other tribes of animals and in- 
fe&ts, and renders them torpid and inative, or altogether kills them. 
The numbers of thefe vermin that were to be feen in many fields this 
feafon, when a handful of earth was turned up, was very alarming. It 
is probable that a heavy roller drawn over fuch ground as would admit 
of it, would deftroy a very great proportion of them. The experiment, 
at leaf, would be attended with no great expence or trouble. 

Bat, notwithRanding the partial depredation of thofe worms, and 
the unpromifing appearance of many fields in the beginning of fummer, 
the crops in general look now extremely well, and the worft fields have 
wonderfully mended fince we have been vifited with warm weather and 
and refrefhing fhowers. The harveft, however, will not be early. 

Cattle of all kinds continue to fell at very high prices, though fome- 
what declining of late. About Whitfunday, fome ftocks of fheep in 
this county, fold fo high as from 28s. to 30s. the ewe and lamb.. The 
prices of wedders and of wool, are generally regulated in this county 
by thofe of the ‘Fort’ William markets, The temporary check expe- 
rienced by our manufactures, mult of courfe affet the graziers. Meal 
continues ftill at’a moderate price, though a little advanced, being 13. 
6d. the ten lib. © Butcher meat from 6d. to 7d. the Englifh lib. Butter 
from 13d. to 14d. ; and cheefe (new) 4d, the Tron lib.— Fuly 16, 


Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 


Asout the .8th April, the weather changed from almoft the mild- 
nefs of fummer to the feverity of winter, and continued to blow, fhow 
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and hail with few intermiffions; for ten days thereafter; during which 
time, little could be done in potato and barley labour, As the lambing 
time then commenced, we were utider great apprehenfions of fuftaining 
a heavy lofs from the inelemency: of the weather ; but the good condi- 
tion of theheepiprevented our apprehenfions from being realized. 

Although there was: much doubt about the founduefs of feed of lat 
crop, yet every kind of grain hath planted: thick enough. A good 
deal was purehafed from the coaft counties, which, with the old grain then 
on: hand, went far to fow the prefent ‘crop ; buty even where doubtful 
feed was ufed, there appears to be but little deficiency. At prefent, 
the crop promifes to be good; and if the remainder of fummer conti- 
ues to be favourable, harveit will not be very late. Early fown turnips 
look well, but thofe fown in the latter end of June, are planting very 
irregularly. 

The markets for live flock, are fill as high as ever ; and the demand 
for good horfes, e{pecially for the Yeomanry, occafions many putchafers. 
Wool has rather a dull fale, the prefent uncertain ftate of public affairs 
preventing the fellers from condefcending ‘on pofitive prices. Wedder 
hogs have fold from 158. to 18s. 6d. 3 ewe do. from 138. to 16s., ‘the 
latter being much in requeft, Thofe fold, are generally fhots ; the top 
ewe hogs being referved by the breeders for keeping up their ftocks. 
Grain of all kinds has lately advanced confiderabl 


y in price —— 
‘ Suly 12. f 


Letter from a Farmer in Roxburghfbirey. Fuly .16,, 


ewing to the feverity of the drought, turnip land did not work 4 
Some fine rains in the beginning of June improved both ‘corm and grafs 
confiderably ; but {till appearances are not very .‘flattering, .-Winter 
wheats are thin. Oats'very fhort, and barleys. threaten to be mach be- 
low an average. The firft fown turnips brairded quickly, but. are now 
rather at a ftand; thofe laft fown are making little progrefs., .Hay is 
very light ; and potatoes, particularly thofe planted early in, the. feafon, 
are, much infected with the curl, The graia market continues dull, and 
fales are flowly made. Beef and mutton for fix, weeks ,paft have. fold 
well, but lean ftock at ftill higher prices, which, does not augur a re- 
duétion at the end of the feafon. At the. fairs. of Yetholm and Earl- 
fton, the demand was confiderable ; but the recent {toppage of the New- 
caitle and. Berwick Bank occafioned great’ inconvenience to (the. pur- 
chafers, much paper being fhown that would.not.pafg with the fellers. 


Wool has dropped in price. Combing wool about 2s. per ftone, and 
fhort fine kinds rather more. ’ 


* During the month of May we experienced very cold weather, and, 
kindly 
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ENGLAND, 
Letter from a Scots Gentleman, dated Brighton, May 28, 


‘ I had a pleafing jaunt to London ; but was, difappoiated: in my 
intentions of going to the Continent, by the alteration which took 
place in the political fituation of the country. During my.ftay at Do- 
ver, I took ocecafion to vilit feveral parts of the County of Kent, the 
foil.of which is generally incumbent upon chalk. . The interior part of 
the county is full.of wood, the furface rifing into gentle: hills, while 
the yallies/are only cultivated, When you come within eight. or ten 
miles of the coaft, there is fcarce any woodland ; but the whole is ¢i- 
ther cultivated, or fuffered to remain in green ‘pafture ; and many parts 
of the coal land confift of excellent falt marfhes, which are drained 
with the greateft care. The crops, in general, look miferably thin; 
and.as for paftures, they have few or none, tares and artificial grafles 
fupporting the ftock. Peas and beans are the beit crops of Kept at 
prefent ; they are fown in drills, and kept exceeding clean and. neat. 
The weather has-been exceflive cold all this month, frofty during the 
night, and cold winds in the courfe of the day.’ 


Norfolk Quarterly Report. 


Tur: fcience (if the expreffion is allowable) of Agriculture is:now 
very judicioufly deemed a grand obje& of national importance, whilft 
the adoption of more effeftual methods for its encouragement and im- 
provement, and the many fpeculations on the fubje&, are very wifely 
rendered fubfervient to. the purpofes of praétical hufbandry. Though 
the path, which leads to fpeculations on the probable produce of the 
“gtowing-crop; is extremely liable to lead an amateur aftray, and per- 
haps is one of the humbleft in which he can tread, yet, if due cau- 
‘tion is-ufed, he will not eften wander far out of the right way, and 
may probably pick up fome refleGtions in his walk, that will not prove 
utterly'deftitate of intereft, nor wholly void of utility to future expe- 
rimentalifts. ‘If, therefore, the following obfervations, made with fome 
degree of attention; are thought worthy of infertion in your Magazine, 
they are very much at your fervice. 

The feafon for fowing the {pring corn and pulfe proved extremely 
favourable; the ‘land’ pulverized well, was fufficiently moift, and the 
corn vegetated rapidly and fully. Some frofty mornings, however, in- 
tervening in the month of May, rendered the profpect lefs inviting. 
The early fown fields ‘began to wear a yellow, fickly appearance; bat 
fine mild ‘fhowers-foon falling, diffipated all apprehention ; and the con- 
tinuance of moift’ weather, through the month of May and the early 
part of June, ‘has giver’ us at this time the flattering profpect of a 
more than average crop of barley, oats, and peas‘ and ‘beans; though, 
where it might leaft have been expeéted, on fome light foils, there ap- 
pears a confiderable deficiency ; the inceffant and extremely cold rains 
almoft ftarving the plant to death, fcarce a friendly cheering ray of 
fun having made its appearance during the month of May and begin- 
ning of June. 

Sowing 
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Sowing wheat upon the flagg is very much praétifed in this county 5 
but, owing to the long and fevere drought after the late harveft, and 
the confequent impoffibility of ploughing up the grafs leas, in the early 
part of the feafon, this opetation was performed unufually late ; aud the 
fevere froft, finding the plant throughout the winter unprotected by 
a friendly coveting of fnow, injured it very materially. The plants 
tpon the light lands ftand very thin, confeqnently liable to till far- 
ther injury from mildew and high winds, and hot at prefent to be efti- 
mated at more than two thirds of a crop; but upon the heavy lands 
the wheat cértainly promifes to be very good. No part of the harvett 
can be early. 

The winter vetches did not efcape with lefs injury than-the wheats ; 
but the fummer vetches promife, however; a luxuriant crop, that may 
make amends for the penury of the elder branch of the family. ‘The 
artificial grafles, though a full plant, are very fhort, and will yield but 
a fcanty crop of ‘hay. 

Turnip fowing will be chiefiy finithed in the courfe of this week: 
fome, ¢arly fown, owing to heavy cold fhowers, have failed: the lands 
muft be ploughed and fown-again: but the weather, during the lat 
fortnight, has proved particularly favourable, and the feed vegetates 
very expeditioufly ; a moft defirable circumftance, as the plant acquires 
the rough leaf eatly, and by that means foon bids defiance to one of its 
moft formidable enemies, the fly. Various are the manures ufed, and 
equally various the modes in which this valuable plant is cultivated : 
‘It certainly deferves all the attention it receives; for if it fails, very 
fmall.are our hopes of a produ@tive crop of barley ; we may juftly fay 
it is the fine qua non. The drill fyftem is very prevalent, at diftances 
of ten, twelve, and eighteen inches ; the latter are fometimes moulded 
up with the. plough, when they have. nearly attained their full growth, 
to preferve them from the froft ; and when the operation is fkilfully 
performed, it is generally attended with very encouraging fuccefs. ‘The 


‘Swedifh variety of the {pecies is now much cultivated and efteemed; 


the good qualities afcribed to. it are thefe—it is very firm, .and confe- 
quently heavy ; more nutritious than the common fort ; bids defiance to 
the fevereft winters, feldom or never. rotting, though previoufly injured 
by the tread or bite of beat or game, the latter being particularly fond 
of it, and will travel a confiderable diftance in fearch thereof, refufing 
to tafte the common fort in the way ; a preference which, in the neigh- 
bourhood of much game, is a ferious inconvenience to the grower. 
Oil cake is a manure very frequently ufed for turnips, fown either broad- 
caft, a ton to four acres, and ploughed in before the feed is fown; or 
by a drill machine, which is made to deliver, from different cups, the 
cake reduced to duft, and the feed into the fame funnel ; thus lodging 
the feed in the midft of a bed of manure ; the probable confequence and 
great advantage of which is, quick vegetation; the beft fecurity, as 
before obferved, againft the depredations of the fly. A pane 
aving 
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faving of manure is alfo inthis mode another obje& of attentian, a ton 
being fufficient for five or fix acres: 

- The irrigators are certainly a clafs of valuable agriculturifts, and 
deferving of every poffible encotiragement, even allowing that they raifed 
only two blades of yrafs, where one grew before ; but they produce an in- 
creafe, in many inftances; of more than a hundred fold ; and; by firft un- 
derdraining, and afterwards ifrigating, have converted many hundred acres 
of mere bog, where the foot neither of man not bealt could tread fafely 
without the utmoft precaution, into firm ground, and produced luxu- 
riant and wholefome herbage for the flock and'the herd. Want of wa- 
ter has, however, this feafon, in many cafes, much circumferibed their 
operations; the fprings having been feveral months paft fo extremely 
low, as not to afford the neceflary fupply ; a circumftance which alarms 
alfo other defcriptions of agriculturifts, it being an opinion pretty ge- 
heraly adopted from obfervation, and not deftitute of rational fupport, 
that when the {prings are low, the price of corn is low alfo; and vice 
verfa, whien the ftrong lands are faturated with water, they become dif- 
ficult to be tilled, generally produce a meagre crop, inferior both in 
quantity and quality ; whereas, the weftera part of this county-rarely 
complains of too much moifture. 

Upon the whole, as the barley; oats, peds and bedns promife a full 
average crop, ard as there will at harveft remain a confiderable ftock of 
old wheat on hand, though the prefent appearance of the latter on the 
light lands is by no means flattering; it feems highly probable; that 
none of thefe articles will obtain high prices ia the following winter ; 
Indeed, an apprehenfion that they may not reach a price equal to the 
reafonable hopes of the farmer is more dreaded; 1 fay dreaded, for 
fhould any caufe arife fufficient to damp that enterprizing fpirity which 
bas latcly been fo eminently, and “fo univerfally exerted, we may be- 
come dangeroufly dependent for a neceflary fupply of the ftaff of life on 
foreiga countries. It requires a peculiarity of circumftances and fitua- 
tions; fuch as fall not to the lot of the generality of agriculturitts, to in- 
duce; or indeed to juftify them in an caget purfuit of an unprofitable 
fpeculation. 

The price both of lean and fat ftock of all defcriptions contiaues 
high. 
Wired though the war has caft a damp upon trade, is expected to 
maiutain a good price: The grower hopes to receive for his Norfoll 
and Southdown, from sos. to 543. per tod of 28 lib— Fwy y. 


Lincolnfir? Qrarterly Report. 


Tit feveral crops of corn and hay in this county may, on the whole, 
be reported as promifing to yield the farmer an abundant return: in- 
deed, the feafon has been remarkably favourable for our low lying lands, 
which are generally of excellent quality, and capable of producing a 
weight of grain equal to what is.raifed upon the beft foils in the ifland,’ 
4 ¥oOL. IV. NO. EY, Kkk wheg 
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when circumftances permit the feed to be fown in a dry bed, and ‘the 
neceflary operations to be performed in a fufficient manner. 

Our wool is excellent in quality this feafon ; but prices cannot be re- 
ported as fixed or determined. _ What has been hitherto fold has brought 
from 26s. to 31. per tod of 28 lib. _ It is generally of the long comb- 
ing kind ; is vended principally in Yorkthire and Lancafhire, and manu- 
faétured into various forts of ftuffs, viz. thalloons, callimancoes, &c. 
Wakefield and Leeds are our chief markets ; it is forted at. thefe places, 
and afterwards difpofed of to the manufa@urer. 

Our drainage bufinefs goes on flower than we expeGed. A doubt is 
not however entertained, but that the obje& in view will be completely 
ebtained when the work is finifhed. Mr Rennie, the engineer employ- 
ed to direét the whole operations (who, it is well known, is fully up 
to fuch undertakings), is of opinion, that, until the main outfal drain 
and fluice are completed, it is unneceflary to proceed with the internal 
works; and probably the plan adopted by him is belt calculated for 
bringing the whole to a happy conclufion. 

The fowing of turnips has been finifhed under favourable circumftan- 
ces ; and, from the land being in excellent condition, we have every rea- 
fon to expe a full crop of that invaluable root.— Fuly 13- 


Leiter from a Gentleman in the County of Cambridge, Fuly 14. 


‘ I faw your Magazine in Norfolk, where it is in high eftimation, and 
read as much of it-there as my time would admit of;-but as L had no 
thoughts, at the time, of writing for it, I did not attend ‘minutely to 
your plan; therefore, at prefent, can only fend you a general letter. 
If this, however, . proves acceptable, I fhall probably try-to write more 
congenially to your plan next quarter. 

$ When in Norfolk, I found es crops very good on all rich loamy foils 
that were well managed ; but on all light fandy foils (with which Nor- 
folk abounds, I think, more than any county in Britain), the crops in 
general were then very light, though I have no doubt but that the rains 
imce received have greatly improved them. My opinion is, that the 
Norfolk farmers #& general, are the beft in we ne perhaps in the 
world, for managing light foils. ‘They commonly get good crops of 
wheat and barley, even on fuch poor lands as would not be thought 
worth ploughing in many other counties: “And this they do by managing 
their turnips in the beft manner ; by marling where practicable, by dib- 
bling and drilling in their feed early, and by hoeing the crops in a maf- 
terly manner. But as irrigation or improving grais land by artificially 
conveying water over it, is very little praétifed, Norfolk is at prefent de- 
feétive in that moft valuable mode of enriching grafs land. 

« An enterprifing Norfolk gentleman requeited me to point out the 
beft and cheapeft modes of improving his eftate, which he occupied him- 
felf ; and when I had rode over a confiderable part of it, I told him 
that I did not know if I could fuggeft any improvements, but fuch as 
&e had already commenced: howevery we prefently arrived at about 
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100 acres of very low poor land, covered with aquatic weeds and coarfe 
graffes, along the higheft part of which ran a copious ftream of rich wa- 
ter. carefully kept from flowing over this’ poor low land. Here I re- 
commended irrigation, as it would foon double or triple the value of the’ 
land ; and gave the gentleman a plan for flooding, which is to be put 
into execution as foon as convenient after the enfuing harveft. ! 
* « In the county of Huntingdon, which I left ‘yefterday, the crops of 
grain, grafs and potatoes, are very good this year, except upon fome of 
the lighteft foils, where they are rather feanty ; but upon the rich loame, 
efpecially upon the new enclofed fields of Somerfham Heath, and many 
other places, the crops are as rich and heavy as could be wifhed for. 

* In the Great Level of the Fens (and I have’vefided in that diftri@ 
for many years), which extends itfelf mto fix counties, and is by much 
the largeft and righeft plain in the United Kingdom, the ground is co- 
vered at this time with as many thoufands of acres of luxuriant crops of 
wheat, oats, hemp, beans, potatoes, grafs and hay, as ever were pro- 
duced upon any foil. The fen hay is almoft all ripe, and much of it is 
~ cut, and thoufands of loads already carried in fine condition. As the 
winter and fpring were fo dry, the feed, efpecially oats, was fown many 
weeks earlier than ufual; therefore all the grain, particularly oats, if 
the harveft fhould be favourable, will probably prove much heavier and 
better this year than cuftomary. Some wheat in the fens begins already 
to turn of a yellow colour, and if the weather continue hot, it will be 
ready to cut the firft or fecond week in Augult; other grains are likely 
to be ripe proportionally early. 

* A few weeks back, a nobleman, of firft-rate agricultural abilities, vi- 
fited the Fens, and appeared to admire the country, exprefling much ap- 
probation of its hufbandry. The foundation of the fen hufvandry is 
ploughing and burning the fward, and then fowing colefeed ; which, 
when eaten on the land, enriches the ground fufliciently for two or three 
crops of oats, a crop of wheat, a crop of hay, and to graze feveral years . 
afterwards ; and then ploughing and burning again, without any other 
manure, except what dung is made on the premifes. Though almof all 
this dung is-carried to the circumjacent, and interfperfed high lands, yet 
the crops are generally very good, which demouflrates the goodnefs of 
the fen fyftem. Yea, I believe the fen farmers are the beit ig the world 
to manage low marthy foils. The fen crops this year are, as the noble- 
man before alluded to faid when he faw them, ‘too rich,’ the feafon 
having anfwered well for all fuch fituations. 

¢ The fame nobleman was highly admired by aif that heard his accurate 
remarks, and profound obfervations, about flock, fen drainage, rotation 
of crops, artificial feeds, and the management of land, &e. &c. When 
going over one of the beft managed fen farms, he came to a field where 
feveral ploughmen were employed and after looking fome time at 
the men ploughing, he took hold of a plough :—the men. all began to 
ftare, and expected to fee plenty of balks and klunderg; but, to the 
great a{tonifhment of us all, the Noble Lord ploughed his furrow as well 
as the fen-men themfelyes; and . a faid, * his Honour is ae 
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bly the:firt nobleman that ever ploughed in the fens,’ and perhaps the 
beft that ever will. When he left the field, he gave the ploughmen a 
handfome prefent, and in the evening they all drank his health, with 
true rural conviviality, and probably will long remember their illuitrious 
vifitor, and, with retrofpective pleafure, often tell the tale to their fellow 
ploughmen, rural workmates, and admiring grandchildren. 

~ markets in this, and adjacent counties, have been rather on the 
decline for fome weeks paft, but now appear at a ftand. At Cambridge, 
July 2. wheat fold at 11. 13s. 6d. per load of 5 bufhels Winchefter mea- 
fure. Rye, 11. 11s. Barley, 11. 2s. Oats, 11, to 11,18. Peas, a1. 
18s. Beans, 1]: 10s. per quarter of 8 bufhels Winchefter meafure—At 
Royfton, July 6. Wheat, 11. 12s. to 11. 138, 6d, per load. Rye, 11. 
138 Barley, 11. 2s. 6d. Oats, rl. 2s. to rl 4s. Beans, il. 128, 
Peas, 2], per quarter.—At Stamford, Wheat, 2]. 17s. Barley, 11. 2s. 
Oats, 11. 1s. to 11. 4s. Beans, 11. 108. to 11. 118, per quarter. At 
St. Ives, Huntingdonfhire, Wheat, from 1]. 14s. to 11. 15s. per load. 
Beans, 11.98, Barley, rl. 4s, Oats, 11. per quarter. ” 


Yorkfbire Quarterly Report. 


The hay harveft is, in fome parts of this county, in a ftate of forward. 
nefs ; but generally not more than onc third is cut. The crops are ra- 
ther above the average ; thofe of clover and other artificial feeds are 
good, and from the prefent fine weather, there is a fair promife of much 
being well faved. Old hay has declined in price, and is not worth more 
than 4]. per ton, 

The wheats are exuberant and flourifhing on all foils, almoft beyond 
example, Barley and oats are rather thin, Beans are a good average. 
Apples, and almoft all the common fruits, are very plentiful ; and were 
it not that the fcourge of war, that difgrace of humanity, feems hang- 
ing over our heads, ‘every man might fit under his own vine, and bis own 


fig tree, and none foould make bim afraid,? Of rape-feed, little has been 


fown ; but flax is very luxuriant and promifing. Much more has been 
fown than in former years. Potatoes are likely to be -produétive, and 
the markets have been long plentifully fupplied with the growth of this 
feafon. 

The weather has been highly favourable for the turnip fallows, and 
they are confequently well made ard manured. Many fields of this ufe- 
ful root are ready for the hoe, but few are finithed. ‘The fummer fal- 
lowing on ftrong clays, &c. is in an advanced ftate. 

The beft wheat is now felling at ys. to 88.5 oats as. od. 5 rye 4s. ; 
and beans 4s. per bufhel of Winchefter. Wool, at the commencement 
of the feafon, was fold higher than even laft year, but is now declining. 

Cattle and fheep, both fat and lean, continue at prices very encoura- 
ging to the grazier, Hogs are plentiful, and lower in price. Beef, 
mutton, and lamb, are at 8d. per lib. ; veal 74d. Good horfes enor- 
mepfly dear.— Fuly 15. ; 

Effex 
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Effex Quarterly Report. 


Since laft report, the weather has been exceedingly fickle, till withia 
this laft three weeks, in which period it was exceffively hot, and afford- 
ed a fine time for the hay harveit. Graffes, though thin and light, have 
been got up in excellent order. The clover, however, promifes a great- 
er abundance ; and fhould the weather ftill remain fettled, which there is 
every appearance of, a finer feafon will not be recolle¢ted. Tares, ows 
ing to the fhowers at the latter end of April, haye revived beyond ex- 
pectation. The grain crops look well throughout the county. Wheats, 
which were much injured in the winter, are confiderably improved. Peas, 
beans, barley, and oats, are very ftrong and healthy. Hops, which 
fhooted at firft very unkindly, are now in a flourifhing ftate, and quite 
free from the infeét. Harveft will generally commence in three weeks, 
— Fuly 16. 

The following Rewards for Agricultural Improvements, were beftowed 
by the Society of Arts, at their Meeting on the 31{t May lait. 


To the Right Hon. the Earl of Fife, for his extenfive plantations of 
foreft trees, and other agricultural improvements in North Britain, the 
gold medal. 

To Lord Vifcount Newark, for encouraging the growth of oak tim- 
ber, by fowing acorns and planting oaks, in Nottinghamfhire, the gold 
medal, ‘ 

To John Shirreff Efq. of Captain Head, North Britain, for his plan- 
tation of ofiers, clafs 9, the gold medal. 

To the Rev. T. €. Munnings, of Eaft Dereham, in Norfolk, for 
- experiments on the culture and prefervation of turnips, the gold me- 
dal. 

To Mr John Knapping, of South Shoebury, in the county of Effex, 
for gaining 230 acres of land from the fea, the gold medal. 

To Mr John Wright of Pickworth, in Rutlandthire, for comparative 
experiments in agriculture, the gold medal. 

To John Chriitian Curwen Eig. M. P. of Workington Hall, in Cunt- 
berland, for his experiments on feeding cattle with potatots, the filver 
medal. 

To the Rev. Edmund Cartwright, of Woburn, in Bedfordshire, for 
a three-furrow plough, the filver medal. 

To Dr H. Ainflie, of Dover Street, London, for his plantations of 
= trees, near the lakes of Windermere and Conifton, the -filver me- 

To Benjamin Waddington Efq. of Lanover Houfe, near Abergaven- 
ny, for improvements of boggy land, in South Wales, the filver medal. 

To Mr David Charles, of Weftmead Langhorne, Carmaerthenthire, 
for a machine for laying land level, the filver medal. 

To Mr Robert Green, of Welfturrating, in Cambridgefhire, for a drill 
machine for fowing peas, beans, &c. the filver medal, and ten guineas. 


Northumberland 
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Northumberland Quarterly Report. 


From the latter end of April to the beginning of June, the -weather 
was moitly dry and cold, which checked vegetation fo much, that at the 
latter end of May, the paftures were feldom ever feen fo bare, or the 
meadows fo fhort ; but though this kind of weather was inimical to 
grafs lands, yet it was very valuable for working the fallows, which were 
in general got very clean, and in good tilth. On the gth, roth, and 
11th of June, this diftri€t was favoured with fome fine rains, fince which 
we have had a feries of dry weather, (except a few fhowers about the 
8th July), and at prefent it has the appearance of continuing with in- 
creafed heat and intenfity. 

The winter wheat crops are looking almoft everywhere thin, being fo 
much injured by the froits. The fpring wheats are more promifing ; 
and it is to be hoped this warm dry weather will be favourable to the 
blooming, and keep them from blights and other difeafes. 

The barley and oats on dry fails, have fuffered much by the drought, 
and are not only thin, but very fhort. On deep, ftrong loams, they 
are very good. 

Beans and peas are everywhere fhort, but full of flower, and will pro- 
bably be a better crop than if the weather had been moifter, and the 
ftraw longer. 

Turnips and Ruta baga, that were fown from the latter end of May 
to the middle of June, are growing remarkably well, having received 
the benefit of the rains in the fecond week of June; but thofe that 
were fown after the moifture occafioned by thofe rains was exhaled, have 
not grown fo well; and, in fome foils, have not yet vegetated. 

‘The hay crop is univerfally complained of, as being very light. 

The wool trade has been flow, owing to the unpleafant profpec 
of affairs, and uncertainty of markets. The Yorkhhire dealers have at 
laft begun to buy. The prices for long wool is from 22s. to 25s. per 
ftone of 24 lib., and of fhort wool from 27s. to 29s. July 18. 


Letter from a Farmer in Wales, Fuly 16, 


© We are at prefent bufy with our hay harveft, and favoured with ex- 
cellent weather for the feveral operations. Where the land is good, the 
crop is abundant ; but, owing to the cold wet weather of May and 
June, the meadows were chilled, and the produce much limited. Wheat, 
which in the beginning of June had a bad appearance, is wonderfully 
improved; and as it enjoyed a fine blooming time,. we may expe the 
quality to be good. Barley, on clay foils, is bad, having never over- 
come the coldnefs of June. Oats generally look well, but will not re- 
turn much ftraw: indeed, the bulk of every crop will be far fhort of 
what we reaped in the two laft years. Markets for wheat and oats have 
lately been rather upon the advance. As for barley, there is a greater 
ftock on hand than ever remembered ; and, owing to the heavy duty 
lately impofed upon malt, the demand is inconfiderable. The paftuse 
Jands prefent a good bite, and cattle and fheep of aj! kinds maintain 
great 
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great prices. Store pigs are much lower, and the country full of them. 
They will, however, be of ufe next winter in helping off with our bar. 
a Pee act 

* Wool fells well, but varies much in price, according to the qualities. 
I believe we have more varieties of fheep in Glamorganfhire, than is to 
be found in any other county of the fame extent in Great Britain. 
Thofe in the Vale are of a large fize, carrying long coarfe. wool, fold 
generally at 1s. per lib, On the mountains, the breed is fmall, yield~ 
ing wool that tells at double the former price. Of late years, the New 
Leicefters have had a great run, being not only introduced into the low 
country, but ufed by the hill breeders as a crofs with their fmall theep. 
Qn rich lauds, the pure Leicefters are found to anfwer well; but a 
mixture is preferred in all expofed fituations. ” 


Letter from London, Fuly 18. 


‘ T hand you, below, the market prices of this day, which have, on 
the whole, rather declined, owing to the ftate of public affairs, and the 
fcarcity of money. I am juft returned from a jaunt through feveral of 
the weftern counties, and had the pleafure to obferve, that the fields in 
seneral are loaded with as good a crop as ever I beheld. Through 
Buckinghambhire and Berkfhire, wheat and beans are cultivated to a 
great extent, and are moft luxuriant. The turnip fields are in as fine 
tilth as garden ground, and the hedge-rows neatly kept. Around Bath, 
the crop is but middling, but became much better in the neighbourhood 
of Briftol, I obferved fome fields of oats near Reading, which will be 
ready to cut in eight days, if this favourable weather continues ; but it 
will be three weeks at leait, till any thing elfe is fit for the fickle. Through 
the country, there appears to be a great deal of barley in the itack- 
yards ; and from the late heavy tax on malt, and the prefent appearance 
of the crop, the price of this article may ftill be expeéted lower. By 
the Sound lift, we are informed, that upwards of feventy veffels are 
ready to fail with foreign grain to Britifh ports, which, in addition to 
the prefent abundant fupply, muft tend to a reduétion of prices. ’ 


State of London Markets, July 18. 


Wheat - 428. to 528. Tick beans 30s. to 31s. 6d. 
Effex and Kent, 55s. to 58s. Oats, long feed 19s. to 21s. 6d. 
Fine do. - 628. to 63s. Short fmalls or 
Rye - 328. to 36s. Frieflands 218. to 24s. 
Barley - 2158. to 248. Polands 248. to 26s. 
Fine - 25%. to 26s. All per qr. of 8 Winch. buh. 
Malt - 61s, to 63s. nominal Fine flour sos. p. fack. 
White peas 353. to 40s. Hay, from 100s. to 135s. p. load. 
Boilers - 478. to 50s. Cattle at Smithfield 5s. to §s. 10d. 
Grey - 348. to 368. Sheep - 48. 6d. to 5s. 
Small beans 338. to 34s. 6d. Lamb - 6s. to 78. 
—per ftone of 8 lib. fink. 


IRELAND. 
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IRELAND. 


[The following Letter was received too late for laft Number; but, judg~ 
ing it may be ufeful, we have now given it a place. ] 


Letter from a Gentleman at Dublin, April 20. 


‘Tue Farmer’s Macazine renders important fervice to the caufe of 
agriculture, by laying before the public a variety of valuable informa- 
tion. Every wellwifher to the caufe muft be gratified to find, that the 
circulation of this Work is fo extenfive, as a rapid improvement in rural 
fcience muft thereby be effe€ted. I will be happy to render every affift- 
ance in my power, to increafe the demand for it on this fide of the wa- 
ter. 

In the county Surveys, which I now do myfelf the pleafure of fend- 
ing, you will find that the rural management, which has long prevailed 
in Ireland, is that of raifing repeated crops of grain as long as the foil 
is capable of yielding any. The land is then left, for a feries of 
years, to acquire a fcanty herbage from fpontaneous vegetation, which, 
for a long time, proves of little or no value. This mode was fo unpros 
ductive, that tillage was almoft altogether confined to the loweft order 
of landholders ; thofe of more affluence limiting their views to pafturage, 
badly conduéted. 

To induce a fpirit for the improvement of ftock and tillage, the 
Farminc Society of Irevanp was inftituted. By the exertions and 
example of feveral of the moft enlightened members, improved huf- 
bandry has become fafhionable, and very generally diffufed throughout 
the country. County focieties are eftablifhed in numerous fituations, 
and a happy influence now prevails, for a general improvement, and for 
promoting the comforts of the lower orders. Thefe confequences are of 
ineftimable value. 

The moft enlightened of our agriculturifts confider that land, once 
brought into a fair tillage ftate, may be kept with advantage, without the 
neceflity of a naked fallow, under continual cropping, through means of 
alternate ‘ fallow crops,’ here denominated ‘ green crops ;’ as, by means 
of green crops in drills, an opportunity offers of keeping the land com- 
pletely clean. The culture of green crops in drills is. invariably recom. 
mended ; indeed the drilling fyftem for grain is gaining ground, Cooke’s 
machine being much approved by thofe gentlemen who. have tried it. 

A ploughing match was held here during the fpring fhew, which 
proved a very iatisfaCtory exhibition, and truly interefting. The work 
performed by the Leicefter wheel-pJough, and. Small’s plough, was ex- 
cellent. The latter was declared victor. 

A boat, conftruéted for the conveyance of fat ftock, lately fitted up, 
has been plying with much fuccefs on the grand canal from Tullamore 
to this town, diftance 59 miles Englifh. Fare for oxen, 8s. each ; cows, 
73.3 veal calves, 3s. ; fheep, lambs, and {wine, 1s. Britifh money. This 
eftablifhment, when incfeafed, and the canal more extended, will prove 
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a very great advantage to the remote weftern diftri€ts, as enabling farm. 
ers, in fuch fituations, to forward fat ftock to the metropolis ; a mea« 
fure they could not, from the length of journey, attempt before, and 
thereby oblige the landholders to difpofe of their ftock in a ftore ftate. 

I find by the perfons who come here from your fide of the water, 
an opinion prévails, that this country is in an unfafe ftate for ftran- 
gers to fettle in. Ireland, in the year 1798, was in a moft unfortunate 
and perilous condition ; but happily, the ferment which then raged, is 
completely abated, and habits of increafed induftry and good order are 
now predominant. I think proper to apprife you of this defirable change, 
that you.may take notice of it in~your Magazine, to encourage fuch 
perfons from your neighbourhood, who may be difpofed to fettle here, 
where there is a wide field for the employment of intelligent men. I 
fhall have great pleafure to inform you on any fubjeéts you require, fo 


far as in my power. 
eeSeSS==== 

Liverpool Meteorology, 1803. 
April. 
Gentle fhowers at the beginning. Lofty winds.—Sth, Fair, ardent 
fun.—17th, Rain, with high winds; Still fhowery, with much hail.— 
27th, Froft.—z8th, Gloomy, with fogs; Rain, hail, or fnow, more 

or lefs, 13 days ; Wind approximating to the welt. 


Inch. Dec. Inth. Dee. 
Fall of rain, 1 75 Evaporation of water, &c. 2 4 


May. 
1ft, High winds, with rain, hail, and fhow.—7th, Great dews, fo 
that the hygrometer at noon was 14 feet 3 inch. 65 dec. without 
any rain.—roth, Gloomy cold winds, rather flormy.—1i4th, Fair ar- 
dent fun.—z5th, Much rain; fhowery to the end. 
Rain, hail, or faow, more or lefs, for fixteen days. Great approxim- 
ation of wind to W. : 
Inch. Dec. Inch. Dee. 
Fall of rain, 1 7 Evaporation of water, 49 


une. 

Showery.—4th, Thunder ftorm, with much rain in the time; fair 
and fun.—1oth, Much rain.—16th, Windy; fair ardent fun, cold 
winds.—2gth, Eight o’clock A. M. thick fog. Hygrometer 14 feet 
2 inch. 8 dec, fair. 

Rain, more or lefs, thirteen days. Greateft approximation of wind W. 


Inch. Dee. Inch. Dec. 

Fall of rain, 3 28 Eyaporation of water, 2 56 

January toJune incl 12 73 Do. do. ar oF 
G. f. 
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Obituary. 
a 


OBITUARY. 


Died at. Edinburgh, upon the 2d April, Sir Fames Monwrcomery of 
Stanhope, Baronet, late Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 
ib much regretted by bis numerous friends. 

Sir James Montgomery was born in the year 1721, being fecond fon 
of William Montgomery, Efq. of Magbiehill, to whom the county of 
Tweeddale was indebted for the introduction of an early fpecies of peas, 
i: and of the red oats, the moft valuable variety that can be cultivated in 
an upland diftri@. Sir James was the laft furvivor of the county fherifls 
‘appointed. by the Crown after the heritable jurifdiions were abolifhed, 

and he was the firft Scotfman preferred to the dignity of Lord Chief 
Baron of Exchequer in Scotland, that office haying always, before his 
time, been held by Englifhmen. 

Before the middle of lait century, the main diflin€tion aimed at by 
i country gentlemen, above the charaéter of mere Nimrods, was that of 
claffic learning ; and the veneration, paid to ancient languages, was car- 
i ried to fuch a height, that the inveltigation of the nature of words was 

| in danger of oceupying exclufively that of the nature of things. For- 
tunately, at the period alluded to, a fpirit of enterprife in farming arofe 
in, among the Gentry in Scotland ; and England and the Continent were 
% reforted to for rural information, inftead of the antiquated works of Ca- 
to, Virgil, Varo, and Columella. “The Gentry, thus informed, took the 
lead in the verification of principles by experiment ; and the tenantry, by 
various modes of moral excitement aud encouragement, were induced to 
follow the example fet to them. Sir James Montgomery was among 
‘the firft to encourage this fpirit of improvement in the various capacities 
of country gentleman, indge, and legiflator. To him, in a great mea- 
Sure, Scotland is indebted for the aét of Parliament, relaxing the reflric- 
tions of entails ; that it was not more extenfively ufeful, praceeded from 
no. fault of his, but from the formidable oppofition that enfued, . 

Sir James, at an early pe riod, introduced the culture of turnips into 
Tweeddale. We flate, upon the authority of Adam Kennedy, Efg. of 
Romano, a furvividg contemporary, and fellow-labourer in the introduc- 
tion of improved farming, that he himfelf raifed turnips in drills fo early 
as‘1757, and that Sir Jaines had the fart of him by two or three years 
in this fpecies of culture, This is confirmed by the information of 
‘William Graham, a confidential fervant or grieve of the family, ftom 
which it sppcars that Sir James raifed turnip upon his farm of Deans- 
houfes, parifh of Newlands, both in broadécait and drills, fo early as fea- 
fon 1754, the latter drefled by a regular procefs of horfe-hoeing. He 
alfo introduced theéufe of two-horfe ploughs without a driver, and far 
that purpofe was probably the firft in T'weeddale who improved the 
breed of horfts by the importation of ftallions. It is a corroborative 
fact, 
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faét, that for many years his male foals were kept afd fold as ftallions 
for the improvement of the breed in other quarters of the country. 

In the Agricultural Survey of Tweeddale, notice is taken of Sir 
James’s attempts to cultivate mofs foils. Where the plough was ufed, 
and the mofs of a moderate depth, fo as to allow the fubfoil to be turn- 
ed up and mixed with it, the iffue was generally fuccefsful, even to the 
effect of raifing pafture of fufficient hixuriance for rearing the largeft 
fized ox ever bred in Tweeddale. Where the fpade was ufed, as in 
deep flow-mofs, after much the fame mode as adopted at Swineridge- 
muir, in Ayrfhire, the effects were by no means fo fuccefsful, probably 
owing to the difference of climate, or quality of the mofs, 

Sir James’s improvements upon the eftate of Killern, in Stirlingthire, 
were reported by Mr Wight, who furveyed that county in 1777, 29 
furnifhing inftances of the moft perfe& hufbandry. We would have ex. 
tracted the whole paffage alluded to, but the length of this article calls 
vpon us to bring it to a conclufion. 

In the dedication of the Agricultural Survey of Tweeddale, infcribed 
to him by the author, his own parifh minifter, and evidently expreffive 
of real heartfelt efteem, Sir James is reprefented as a man of moft ami- 
able difpofitions ; * whofe long continued attention to the management 
of the public concerns of Tweeddale ; whofe readinefs to affift, with fa- 
lutary advice and counfel, every individual of her fons; together with 
his conciliatory urbanity of manners, originating in humanity, not in 
artificial politenefs, had fince ftamped him with the charaéter, as they 
had gained him the appellation, of the Father of the County. ? 


On the 17th of June, died, at Haddington, Mr Rosrar Sommer. 
viLtE, furgeon there:-—Mr Sommerville poffeffed a large ftock of natural 
abilities, which he cultivated affiduoufly, and, gn various occafion’, dif- 
played confiderable information concerning the rural and political economy 
of Great Britains He affifted in conduéting the three firft vohimes of 
this Work ; and was much employed by Sir Jolin Sinclair Baronet, during 
the period he prefided at the Board of Agriculture. A number of his 
communications are to be found in the Tranfaétions of that Board, ‘and 
alfo in thofe of the Highland Society ; from whom he fucceffively received 
prize medals, and other marks of approbation, 


Died lately, at Crawhill, Mr Tuomas Lee, an eminent Eaft-Lothjan 
farmer.—Mr Lee came from Berwickfhire to Eaft-Lothian, at Whitfun, 
day 1771; at which time he entered to Thornton Loch, a farm belonging 
to Mr Nifbet of Dirleton, Being well acquainted with the turnip 
hufbandry, he and his-two brothers, who had alfo taken farms ftom Mr 
Nifbet, were among the firft who introduced the culture of that valuable 
root, on a large feale, into that county, over which it foon fpread With 
great rapidity. Owing to the plentifulnefs of fea-weed, it, was then cuf- 
tomary to keep the coaft fide lands conftantly under grain crops; and 
when Mr Lee firft left the fields unfown with grain, that were intended 
for turnip, his fapient neighbours fagely concluded that he was unable to 

_purchafe feed corn, and, of courfe, prognofticated his immediate — 
j , al, 
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fal. A few years, however, convinced them that they had entertained 
&n erroneous opinion, and did away the prejudices originally imbibed 
againft Mr Lee, and the fyftem introduced by hims In 1793, Mr Lee 
removed to the farm of Crawhill, on the fame eftate, which he continued 
to cultivate in the like {kilful manner as difplayed in his firft attempt. 
In a word, he was an excellent farmer, 4 good neighbour, much refpected 
by his friends, and now defervédly laniented by every one who had the 
pleafiire of his acquaintance. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We are happy to learn, that ¢ An Effay on the whole Procefs of 
Propagating Rape or Cole Seed, on various Soils, including the parti- 
culars of the modern mode of cultivating it with great fuccefs, even on 
ftrong Clays,’ will foon be publifhed by Mr Scott, Chatteris, Cam- 
bridgefhire. This publication is ftrongly recommended by Sir John Sin- 
clair, Baronet, as of importance to Britifh agriculture, being wrote by a 
gentleman who has enjoyed extenfive opportunities of acquiring a tho- 
rough practical knowledge of the fubjeé& inveftigated. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Epicurus’s Reply is under confideration. 
The Stridures of 7. X. upon the malt tax thall appear in our next.— 
This Gentleman will pleafe attend, that the leading article of intelli- 
ence is always drawn up by the Conductor, and that he alone is refpon- 
Eble for the information therein given. 
Mr T. S.’s Anfwers to the obfervations of ¢ A Friend to Improve. 
ments ;’ and it is not our fault that they are delayed. Thinking, as we 


do, that he miftakes the queftion in various refpeéts, a few remarks 
fhall be added. 

We are extremely forry that the paper om the Cultivation of Mo/s 
Land, which, in our laft, was promifed a place, has been accidentally 
negleéted. We fhall compenfate that deficiency in our next Number. 

The fecond Letter on Thra/bing Machines, the Review of Mr Amos’s 
Treatife on the Drill Hufbandry, and a variety of other articles are un- 
avoidably poftponed. The quantity of materials now in hand renders it 
impra€ticable for us to infert the favours of our correfpondents regular. 
ly ; but impartial attention fhall be beftowed upon them in courfe. 

The Surveys of the Counties of Wicklow, Dublin, Down, and Cavan, 
with feveral other agricultural publications, are in the hands of our Re- 
viewers, 

Various articles of intelligence were too late of coming to hand. 

No. XVI. will be publifhed on Monday the 7th November. 

* 


ERRATA.—In page 297, 18 lines from bottom, inftead of annually, 
read which annually ; and in the fueceeding line, for confine, read 
confirm, i 





